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SEVERAL causes have led to a greater in- 
terest in general education in recent years. 
One is a reaction against an excess of voca- 
tionalism and a the 
ignorance and lack of training of the sup- 


dissatisfaction with 
posedly educated products of our schools 
and colleges. Another is the sudden reali- 
zation that our American way of life is in 
danger and that we must do something to 
ceive our children an intelligent interest in 
democracy. It would be amusing if it were 
not tragie to see the frantic efforts made to 
achieve this goal. 

The gist of my talk can be put in one 
oh sentence: the languages are general 


edueation. Next to the three R’s, I think, 


‘and I believe you think, they have more 
Lsstasaition value than any other subject. 

The study of our own language is an 
/edueation in itself; it is two of the three 


R’s. The study of a foreign language is 
further education. You know and I know 
(to steal the phraseology of one we all 
| know) that the study of a foreign language 
|_—any foreign language—gives one an in- 
‘sight into the human mind that no other 
subject gives. Psychologists may challenge 
me to prove that statement. I can not 
prove it but I know that it is true. Let 
them prove that it is not true. 

Instead of wondering how we language 
find a little unpretentious 


teachers can 


1 Read at the Seventh Annual Foreign Language 
Conference of New York University, November 16, 
1940, 


home on the outskirts of the core curricu- 
lum, why don’t we insist on schools in 
which languages are the core curriculum ? 
Why not at least start an experimental 
school in which that procedure be tried? 
I am positive that we could easily find a 
score or more schools already established 
which would welcome experimentation with 
a core curriculum consisting of one or more 
foreign languages. They would welcome it 
because they know that the experiment 
would be successful, that they would have 
the advantage and the credit of being both 
essentialists and progressivists. 
The term ‘‘general edueation’’ 1s some- 
Edueation itself 
merely 


what tautologieal. is a 


broad term, which means “up- 


bringing,’’ both etymologically and_ to 
some extent in 


heard one sermon and read many eloquent 


current usage. I have 
papers about the supposed etymology of 
the word education, from ex and duco, the 
bringing out of the child the things that 
are in him, and so forth. This is all non- 
sense. The 
edicéo, ediiéere, but from édiico, edicare, 


word is derived, not from 


which in Latin was used in the good old 


American sense of ‘‘raise,’’ whether you 


meant boys or pigs. Specifically, it was 
the function of the nurse, not the teacher. 
It is like the more learned word puericul- 
ture, parallel to agriculture and horticul- 
ture, and, with the permission of Webster’s 
Dictionary, to porciculture. It would be 
more to the point to wax eloquent about 
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the elevation of the word education, its 


emergence from its swinish state to a high 
social level. We do not speak of educating 
pigs 
preparing them for the market. 


pre ICeSS of 
Educated 


pigs are those which are lifted above their 


when we mean merely the 


status and are taught to act somewhat lke 
humans. Let us keep this meaning and not 
revert to its original sense by including in 
that, thoueh 
school, are hardly above the porcine level. 


Let 


into 


it activities carried on in 
be like Circe, who turned men 


but 


us not 


swine, rather like Ulysses, who 
forced her to turn them back into men. 
With the 
education, it would seem, scarcely needs to 
The 


reason for this, of course, is that types of 


so general a meaning, word 


be qualified by the term ‘‘general.’’ 


special and vocational education have 


grown up. It is like the term ‘‘home eco- 
nomics,’’ a tautology forced by those who 
used the word economics, which properly 
means ‘‘household management,’’ in a 
different sense. 

Language is the best expression of the 
mind of man. It reveals much to one who 
has learned to interpret it. The silent man 
gets the reputation of being wise, for sooner 
or later the man who speaks, being but a 


man, says something foolish. It was 


aa 


rectly said, though with different appliea- 


| 


tion: ‘Thy speech bewrayeth thee.’’ 

Of course, when we say things like this, 
have in mind the vernacular, and of 
the 


who advised ‘‘lesen, mehr lesen, viel mehr 


we 


course dictum of the old philologist 


lesen’? applies to English as well as to a 
foreign language. It is true also that the 
majority of our students get their knowl- 
edge of foreign literature through English 
that 
dents of modern languages than of Latin 


translations. I admit far more stu- 


and Greek continue to read those languages 
after they leave school. I admit, too, the 
importance of this as an objective in mod- 
ern-language teaching. I admit that pub- 


lished translations are often obscure and 
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even incorrect. The Italians say ‘‘tradut 
tori traditori,’’ translators are traitors. |] 
have had the experience of reading a trans 
lation of a Latin work and being complete! 
until | 
looked up the original crystal-clear Latin 


mystified by certain sentences 
Yet in spite of all this, I do not believe that 
there is very much reading of the origina] 
by our language students in later life, pres 
ent company, being professional, of course 
excepted. Yet the value of reading in t] 
original in the school years is not thereby 
lost. By seeing that there are other ways 
of saying things than ours we overcome our 
provincialism. Every new idiom met in a 
foreign language class is a potential lesson 
A pupil sometimes thinks a 
foreign language is funny or queer because 


in tolerance. 


it uses an idiom that is different from our 
If the foreign idiom happens to be 
more natural than the corresponding one 
in Enelish, as is often the ease, the eood 
teacher will remind the pupil that his own 
house is made of glass and that the othe: 


own. 


fellow’s only looks like glass, or at least the 
glass in it is shatter-proof. 

But it is a question not merely of idiom: 
one who reads a foreign book gets to under- 
stand its author and others who speak the 
language of that book. It has rightly been 
held, I think, that the study of modern 
languages makes for international under 
standing and peace, though present condi- 
to belie that statement. You 
ean not love your neighbor as yourself if 
you do not know him and talk the same 
language, both literally and figuratively. 
The good-neighbor policy in Central and 
South America is an excellent argument 
for the study of Spanish and Portuguese 


tions seem 


in our schools. 

But it is as necessary to understand your 
potential enemy as your potential friend. 
Before the first World War, German as 
compared with other languages was, in my 
opinion, studied by too many pupils in our 
schools. Much more deplorable and foolish 
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was the complete disappearance of German 
during the war years.? To-day it is obvious 
that Germany is a country that has to be 
reckoned with; it is obvious, too, that we 
are not, to put it mildly, on friendly terms 
with her; it is all the more important to 
understand her and her language. Cham- 
did 
for that reason perhaps could not under- 
stand Hitler. 


but German, and we might add, even his 


berlain not understand German and 


Hitler speaks no language 
German is not any too good. He certainly 
seems unable to understand English and 
the English, and incidentally, he is one of 
the most intolerant, not to say intolerable, 
men that ever lived. 

I do not mean to say that one who knows 
What I do 
Some 


years ago I picked up a French magazine 


languages-is at once an angel. 
say is that language is revelatory. 


in which there was an article about auto- 
mobiles. This was before streamlining, 
but the title of the 
“T’esthétique néoplatonicienne de 1]’auto- 
The Nazis use the 
word ‘‘Gleichschaltung’’ with subtle conno- 
tations which make the word 
able. It reminds me of the use, or rather 
misuse, of the word ‘‘cooperation’’ by some 
persons who see only one side of a 
their own. It takes two equals to cooper- 
Similarly it makes a difference into 


too, article was: 


be] 


mobile. How French! 


untranslat- 


case, 


ate. 


what one is ‘‘gleichgeschaltet.’? Then 
there is ‘‘ Lebensraum,’’ which has recently 
The 


is English, to be sure, but 


into ‘‘Grossraum.”’ phrase 
‘fifth column’ 
we have merely translated it mechanically 
from the Spanish; the connotation is Span- 
ish. It might be very interesting and in- 
structive to make lists of, and to study 
carefully, such foreign words as have crept 
into our press and our books in recent 
years, words that writers felt were not quite 
translatable. Perhaps that has been done. 


So far I have dealt with the modern 


frown 
’ 


2B. L. Ullman, ScHooLt AND Society, 8: 
1918. 
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languages in considering the development 


of tolerance and that understanding of 


others which is education. The study of 
Latin, too, makes for, though it does not 
cuarantee, tolerance and broadmindedness 


Some twenty-four years ago I wrote: 


Probably the chief value in the study of 


is an ethical one—to impress upon the student the 
essential sameness of human nature throughout all 
Such 


times and climes. a feeling is a tremendous 


upbuilder of character. But young students rarely 
get this feeling through the mere study of a text 
book on history. It is not too much to say that 
the languages, ancient and modern, must play a 
large part in giving this type of culture, for they 
offer direct, first-hand material.$ 


An article of B. R. Buckingham touches 
on this, while it settles in a few obvious 
sentences a controversy that plagued us for 


many years—the one that raged around 


formal discipline: 


I do not propose to support in this year of grace 
the conception of formal discipline from which a 
revolt was staged in the late nineteenth century, 
but I do not believe that all the things that were 
said against it were true. More specifically, the 


milder successor to formal discipline, known as 


transfer of training, can not in reality be denied. 
Learning done at one time and in one place has 
its effect at other times and in other places; and 
it is astonishing that any theory should have denied 
this. . . . Disciplinary values then are the resid 
uals of learning. Somebody has spoken of them 
or it may have been of a liberal education—as what 


you have left after you have forgotten all you 


learned. In its best sense this is a series of char 


acter traits—tolerance, open-mindedness, vigor of 


intellect, truth of emotions, restraint in action.4 


And, we may add, no characteristics are 
more needed than these at the present time. 
To acquire them we need to study man in- 
timately, man as he is and as he was, man 
on our boulevards and in our alleys, man 
in this country and in other countries, man 
diverse yet ever identical 


in his many 


forms. As Latinists we dissect man as he 


once appeared in one of his enlightened 


3 Classical Weekly, 9: 177, 1916. 
4 Educational Record, Supplement No. 11, 1938, 


pe 7%. 
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His- 
the 


south of us and learn to get on with them, 


As 
to 


forms, that of cis Romanus. 


panists we dissect our neighbors 


and so on. 
In a document entitled ‘*The School and 


the State in American Democracy,’’ pre- 
sented before a meeting of the National 
Council of Education at Cleveland in Feb- 


1939, 


of Teachers College, Columbia University, 


ruary, Professor George S. Counts, 
states that the school should provide, among 
other things, ‘fas thorough instruction as 
time permits in the nature and history of 
man, with particular emphasis on the con- 
tent and fortunes of the great liberal and 
humane tradition developing through the 
the of 


races and peoples to our common culture.’”’ 


ages and on contribution diverse 


Here is our opportunity to make the most 


of the classical and modern eultures and 


their influence. We have not been slow to 
do so. Our text-books, both of Latin and 
of the modern languages, are full of ma- 
terial about foreign cultures. Indeed, 
courses in English centering about French 
civilization and that of other countries are 


these at the secondary level except in com- 


being given. am not sure that I favor 


bination with the so-called general-language 
But in 
one way or another our pupils should learn 


courses in the junior high school. 


something about Napoleon and Augustus 
and scores of other figures and factors in 
foreign cultures, and, preferably, they 
should learn about them through the appro- 
priate foreign languages. 

I still recall with some vividness my first 
illuminating contact with Rome. It was in 
a fourth or fifth reader in which appeared 
Pliny’s two letters about the eruption of 


Mt. 


intimate account of human beings just like 


Vesuvius. I was fascinated by this 
ourselves, who lived nearly nineteen cen- 
turies ago. It is still more fascinating to 
read these letters in the language in which 
they were written, for the intimacy be- 
All this will give us 


comes all the greater. 
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veneral education and make for’ social 
competence. 
~ But we need not merely an understand- 
ling of people in other lands, whether they 
, be our neighbors in Central and South 
_America, our friends or potential friends, 
if any, in Europe and Asia, our enemies or 
’ potential enemies wherever they may be. 
| We must not forget that our own nation 


We 


have done a magnificent job, in my opinion, 


consists of the most diverse elements. 


in welding together these elements in an 
I believe 
that history will record this achievement 
of ours as one of the most remarkable phe- 
of all 
Americans are sometimes more American 


amazingly short period of time. 


nomena time. Second-generation 
the descendants of those who came 
But there is an- 
other side to this: There is much prejudice 


than 
over in the Mayflower. 


in this country against foreigners, and 
under this term are included not merely 
recently arrived immigrants but even 


native-born Americans who know no other 
country but this. Such prejudice is nat- 
ural enough, or at least it is explicable, on 


two counts: one the feeling of self-preser- 


— 


vation in the face of the influx of the large 
numbers of foreigners who at one time 
entered our country, and second, the lack 
Here 
is where language study can help, I think. 
It is not a question of studying Armenian 
the multitude of other 
languages spoken by our immigrants. The 
study of any one foreign language gives 
that understanding and appreciation of 
other people which we require. There defi- 
nitely is a transfer value in the study of 


of understanding of other cultures. 


and Chinese and 


anguages. 

Some pupils study foreign languages 
because it gives them a sense of superiority. 
Put in this bald way their attitude smacks 
But properly interpreted, 


a! 


of snobbishness. 


it is one of our most laudable American 
traits. One of the outstanding characteris- 


tics of the American people from the very 
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founding of the nation has been their belief 
in the value of education. Nothing is more 
touching than the 
parents, whether they be of old stock or 
new, to give their children the best possible 


sacrifices made by 


edueation, general education as well as 
This trait is 
of course due to the opportunities that have 
**From 


Canal Boy to President’’ represents an 


vocational and professional. 


existed in a growing country. 


American ideal. The suecess story is the 
typical American story and the hero is the 
The 
Saturday Evening Post and similar maga- 


one who succeeds against all obstacles. 
zines are full of such tales. In our more 
sophisticated moments we may smile at 
them, but they are wholesome, if exagger- 
ated, expressions of part of our American- 
ism. The American thesis even goes so far 
as to say that a boy who is born with a sil- 
ver spoon in his mouth will come to no good 
That is true if he does not learn to 
take the spoon out of his mouth oceasion- 
ally and to dip it into his oatmeal. 

My point, then, is that 


end. 


pupils study 
foreign languages because they instine- 
tively feel that the study of languages is 
general education and, far from being un- 
American, is a response to that urge to 
make use of our opportunities and to rise 
in the world which all Americans feel. It 
is this feeling, incidentally, which is our 
strongest defense against the totalitarian 
movement to divide the world into free men 
and slaves. 

There have been signs, however, that the 
American’s somewhat naive faith in educa- 
Who is to blame for this 
change? Those who have, shall we say, 
exploited the American public by making 
extravagant claims for education and those 


tion is waning. 


who have overdeveloped vocational and 
faddish education at the expense of general 
education. 

There is aspect of 


study that is general education: the study 


another language 


of English derivatives and of English gram- 
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mar. The study of any foreign language 
by a grammatical or partly grammatical 
method will help the pupil with his English 
erammar, but Latin is the most useful, with 
German second. In the matter of deriva- 
tion, Latin and the Romance languages are 
the most helpful on account of the large 
Latin element in the less well-known part 
of the English vocabulary. Here | 
say frankly that Latin is far more useful 


must 


for this purpose than any of the Romance 
languages. It is of no help at all—in faet 
it is a burden—to a pupil to know that the 


‘ 


French word for ‘‘conscience’’ is exactly 
the same except in pronunciation. What 
is instructive is that ‘‘conscience’’ is de- 
rived from Latin con and scio. 
Besides the benefits for English vocabu- 
lary and grammar that accrue from the 
study of one or more foreign languages, 
there is the benefit of more exact interpre- 
tation of the 
exact use of English as a medium of ex- 


Modern 


Enelish 


written Enelish and more 


pression in speech or writing. 
methods of teaching reading in 
have given pupils a needed ability to read 
extensively and rapidly, but they have 
neglected the careful analysis that is essen- 
tial at times in dealing with diffieult and 


The 


reading of a foreign language is a partial 


important reading matter. slower 
At the same time there is in the 
the 


modern languages and even of Latin not to 


remedy. 


situation a warning for teachers of 
concentrate entirely on rapid reading with- 


out careful analysis. I believe it was 
Renan who said: ‘‘La vérité est dans une 
nuance,’’ and the careful study of nuances 
is and should be a particular feature of 
foreign language study. Montaigne as- 
serted that distinguo was the universal part 
of his logie. 

In totalitarian 


handed out ready-made by 


doctrines 
the 


wear 


states, are 


dictators. 
uniforms. 


Minds as well as persons 


In the type of democracy (I use the word 


with the connotations it has for most of 
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which we 


us) in which we believe and in 
live, it is essential for every citizen to be 
able to interpret intelligently the written 
and spoken word. Granting that this is an 
ideal rather than a realizable objective, I 
still insist that in the interest of our preser- 
vation we must work toward it. 

All this makes for the social competence 
which is the general topic of your confer- 
ence. An individual must develop his own 
abilities, and the languages certainly con- 
tribute to the development of certain intel- 


We will 


for them, even though language classes in- 


lectual abilities. not claim more 
dulge in soap sculpture and the building 


An 


also learn to live with his fellow men in his 


of Caesar’s bridge. individual must 


community. He learns by experience, of 
course, in family life, on the playground, 
in the classroom. He also learns to know 
his fellow men better through the study of 
literature, whether in English or in other 
languages. He learns to be tolerant of and 
to appreciate other points of view espe- 
cially through the study of foreign lan- 


An 


intelligent citizen by learning to diserimi- 


cuages. individual must become an 
nate, by getting a broad conception of our 
democratic way and its origin in Roman 
eulture and in the western European civ- 
of that 
and by contrasting with it other ways of 
life. The the 


development is not without importance. In 


ilization which grew out culture, 


role of languages in this 


part we have traced it, in part it is self- 
evident, like other truths. 

It may be charged that my claims for 
the 


based on 


languages are extravagant and _ not 


actual classroom aecomplish- 


ments. There is some truth in this charge, 
but the languages are not alone in failing 
to live up to the things claimed for them. 
No subject, no course of study ever has 
lived up to the prospectus. In this respeet 
the record of the languages is by no means 
the worst. In some of the medieval uni- 


versities, the professors were hired and 
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fired by the students. Language teachers 
would suffer no more than others if this 
The Roman 


satirist, Juvenal, describes the hard lot of 


system were reintroduced. 


the college teacher of his day. After being 
forced to listen to the dreary recitations of 
his students and to answer all sorts of 
stupid questions he can not collect his fees. 
The students in refusing to pay say that 

Juvenal’s com- 
ment is in effect that it is not the teacher’s 
fault if the pupil’s IQ is low. 


of course many students who get little or 


they have learned nothing. 
There are 


nothing out of their study of languages but 
the same is true of their study of other sub- 
jects. Let us compare ideals with ideals 
or results with results. 

The place of the languages in general 
education may be considered from another 
There is no subject of study 
in the most diversified and elaborate cur- 


point of view. 


riculum of a large high school to which the 
language teacher, whether he teaches an 
ancient or a modern language, can not con- 
tribute something of value, whether it be 
the art, the music, the history, the home 
economics or the whatnot of ancient Rome 
or modern France or Spain. The language 
teacher is an expert not only in a particu- 
lar language but in everything that per- 
tains to the country or countries in which 
that language is or was spoken. The pos- 
sible correlations with other subjects run 
into the hundreds. 

In all this I am presupposing a new type 
of teacher of the languages and a new set 
of objectives, or rather a newer type of 
teacher and objective. Neither the old-time 
teacher nor the ultra-modern teacher given 
over to some one fad would fill the bill. 
The teacher, even of the modern languages, 
who believes that the appreciation of the 
literature should be the sole aim of the 
course must expect to see language enrol- 
ments cut to five or ten per cent. of the 
present number. In fact, I am impatient 
with any teacher who believes in a sole aim, 
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vhether it be reading, or writing, or speak- 

or anything else. I want a language 
teacher who knows everything, but I will 
ompromise on one who is a good teacher 

English and of social science via the 
medium of the language he is presenting. 
lor such a teacher his foreign language is 
reneral education; for him language forms 
a core curriculum; for him integration is 
possible through the medium of the lan- 
cvuage he teaches. 

On my way to this meeting, as I was in 
the Pullman after dinner, I was thinking 
about these matters in trying to find a suit- 
‘Here you 
Con- 


able conelusion for this talk. 
are, sir,’’ said the porter, with a grin. 
siderably surprised I took from him a piece 
of paper on which I found the following 
poem : 

Little Jimmy sat reflecting 

On the doings of the day 
All day long he’d been ‘‘ progressing’ 


’Long the social science way. 


’ 


\ll day long he’d integrated 
Till his mind could take no more, 
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Integrated and debated 
Munehing on curricular core. 


‘¢Gee, I’m awful starved to-night,’’ he 


Said with many a sigh and moan; 
‘“Core’s all right but gosh 


Guys can’t live on cores ; 


‘*Wish I had a hunka Latin 
Even if it’s kinda tough. 
That’s the food to 


Boy oh boy that is the 


make you fatten. 


stuff. 


‘On the side some French frieds or (yum) 
Spanish omelette, every scrap, 
Surely they would fill my tumtum 


” 


More than integrated pap. 


Suddenly I awoke with a pain. I 
realized that this was all a dream, super- 
induced by the diner dinner. It was of 
course incredible that any boy should ex 
press such sentiments. But then I gradu- 
ally came to the view that if our children 
continue to take only such mental food as 
strikes their passing fancy they may get 
sick and tired of it and may actually come 
to the 
which is Greek for spinach. 


point of demanding arpagatus, 


EDUCATION VIA FILM 


By W. M. GREGORY 


DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM, CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THe invention of the motion picture 
created a new and a remarkable technique 
for aiding learning, and while it has re- 
from  edueators, 
progress in its use has been slow. This is 
disappointing to those who know the power 
of the motion picture to aid education. 
This slow application to education has been 
characteristie of all inventions making for 
social improvement. The rapid spread of 
the theatrical motion picture has been a 
modern social phenomenon, but it has not 
been followed by a wide application to 


ceived encouragement 


edueation. 


Theatrical productions are usually made 
for one showing, sinee the ‘‘industry’’ is 


geared to produce so many plays each year, 
to be shown and then discarded. The slow 
crowth in the instructional use of the mo- 
tion picture is apparently due in part to 
‘‘the failure of teachers to dissociate the 
educational film from a theatrical play.’’ 
Once a play is ‘‘shown,’’ the public wants 
more of something different. This practice 
can not be followed in education. 
Nducators should recognize that a new 
tool has arrived and that it is within their 
reach as to eost, while its content is fast 
becoming an acceptable means of aiding 
instruction. Some one has said, ‘*The edu- 
cational film is a truthful presentation of 


} 


the life of yesterday and to-day in all of its 
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aspects, leading to clearer understandings 
and the creation of desires to improve the 
individual and his services to the com- 
munity.’ 

The schools need films within this area 
that are worth using frequently without 
any restrictions. <A series of film subjects 
with continuity for various grade levels 
might form a basal course of instruction 
and become an integral part of school train- 
ing in ideals and attitudes. There should 
be school libraries containing documented 
scientific 


technical-training _ films, 


patriotic films, 


films, 
films, national historical 
subjects and films exemplifying fine ideals 
of life and living. 

Such film material can be excellent raw 
material for instruction that in some eases 
will be fully equal to the text-book. The 
film material as vet is still dependent upon 
is more supple- 
However, the 
test of any film material must be its close 


text-book materials and 


mental in use than basic. 
relation to the learning and training that 
a modern school requires. If the motion 
picture is “‘the most revolutionizing inven- 
tion in the field of education since print- 
the 


include film techniques, even if some tradi- 


ine,’’ methods of instruetion must 
tional forms of teaching and school organi- 
zation are changed. It is a serious mistake 
film to be 


the guidance of a skilful instrue- 


to consider any sel f-teaching 
without 
tor. The more extended use of films de- 
mands of the teacher a skilful technique 
and of producers films fitted to definite 
purposes and to quantity production at low 
costs. 

The present production of films used in 
14,000 reels 


This estimate is for both sound 


schools is estimated at about 
annually. 
and silent 16 mm. films. It means that for 
the 10,000 sound 16 mm. projectors and the 
14,000 16 mm. silent projectors, there is not 
In various eata- 
total of 5,000 


subjects that are listed for use in publie 


a sufficient film supply. 


logs and lists, there is a 
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schools. Of this number, fewer than 600 
ean be classed as strictly educational films, 
free from subtle different 
kinds. Careful that 
high-standard classroom films are increas- 


influences of 
estimates indicate 
ing as to subjects at the rate of about 30 
per cent. annually. 

The low production is partly due to the 
strong competition of advertising, pub- 
licity, propaganda and government ‘‘hand- 
out’’ These free films have the 
fundamental weakness of being made for 
for 


propaganda, and are not intended for in- 


films. 
one showing, either for publicity or 


struction or training. 

It is evident that producers do not feel 
sure of the areas in which films are needed. 
They are not sure of the content or the 
technique at various levels of learning. 
Good pictures alone are not enough; pic- 
tures for the classroom must have instruc- 
tional values and continuity of interest. 

Some schoolmen have analyzed the in- 
fluences of the school use of films and, sur- 
prising as it may seem, they are generally 
favorable to ‘‘free’’ films. They maintain 
that ‘‘advertising films can be used when 
Again a 
educator says, ‘‘A sponsored film, telling 


carefully seleeted.’’ prominent 
a story in a clear concise manner, gives 
educational advantages that will be used by 
schools year after year.’’ Some idea of the 
extent of the free-film business can be 
gained from the YMCA Motion Pieture 
Bureau in New York City, which, with its 
industrial films, serves more than 10,000 
schools and reaches 12,000,000 people in a 
year. The bureau charges industrial firms 
for distributing their pictures, guarantees 
a minimum attendance in the audience and 
charges a registration fee for the ‘‘free 
film.”’ 

The present advertising film rises above 
common ‘‘ballyhoo’’ for direct selling but 
strives to create good will. Some free films 
have only a brief opening or closing cour- 
tesy or good-will title, but the material is 








1941 


\[A¥ 10, 


not organized with an instructional objee- 
tive. These films are in demand by schools 
ind clubs because there is no cost, they are 
vood shows and, of course, effective public- 
relationship agents for any company. 
‘*Steel—The Servant of Man”’ is a super- 
‘olor film, costing $250,000, issued by the 
United States Steel Corporation. It is the 
most pretentious of the modern publicity 
It has been used generously by col- 
It gives an im- 


films. 
leges, clubs and schools. 
pression of the importance and the romantic 
side of the steel industry. 

The motion pictures shown at the recent 
New York World’s Fair numbered more 
than 600 and their cost was high. They 
were considered by the companies and govy- 
ernments the 
profitable and effective methods of reaching 
people with their particular ideas. 
films do not 

instruction 

It appears 


concerned as one of most 


’ 


It is obvious that ‘‘free’ 
solve the problem of better 
through this modern medium. 
that the ‘‘free’’ films are a blight that has 
slowed the production of instructional 
films. 

In the beginning, the schools were con- 
fused by the novelty of the ‘‘free’’ movie. 
Schools were frequently led away from 
their purposes of instruction by the vigor- 
ous agencies that produce films for their 
own promotion. Yet it is frankly conceded 
that, without some pressure from outside 
agencies, the school traditions as to the 
method and content of instruction would 
change but slowly. 

Why give so much attention to the 
‘*free’’ film and overlook the advertising 
booklets, tokens, pictures and samples that 
are to be found in abundance in most 
schools? Surveys of school systems reveal 
an astounding amount of printed advertis- 
ing. The answer is simple. The ‘‘free’’ 
film is shown to pupils who are required 
to see it. It is an arbitrary tool that chil- 
dren can not escape and it has more influ- 


ence than other types of advertising. It is 
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astonishing that taxpayers and teachers 
permit so many types of advertising film 
This lack of skilful 


part of 


to be used in schools. 
discrimination on the 
makes it difficult for the truly educational 


movie to extend its advantages. 


teachers 


The outright purchase of a motion pie- 
ture and the projector is expensive, but no 
more so than the band, the piano and the 
radio. The outright purchase of films in 
a small school is difficult and thus there is 
an opportunity for the ‘‘free’’ advertising 
film to slip in. 
advertising films; on the other 


Relatively few schools re- 
fuse ‘‘free’’ 
hand, most schools ask for them. 

In Ohio, however, no rural school or city 
system needs to depend upon ‘‘free’’ films, 
since the Ohio State Department of Edu- 
cation through its Bureau of Visual In- 
struction will supply standard educational 
This bureau does not have any 
advertising films in 4,960 
Yet Ohio schools use a considerable 


films free. 
its library of 
films. 
quantity of advertising film. 
of such films says, ‘‘Ohio schools absorb all 
the free films that we can produce.’ 

When did not have funds for 
motion pictures, they were supplied free by 
the films 

This gave the 


One producer 


schools 
advertising agencies and were 
accepted without question. 
schools free shows and created the ‘‘give- 
us’? habit among educators that is difficult 
to change, especially when budgets are 
small. 

The ‘‘free’’ film is subtle advertising in 
the classroom. It is more subtle than the 
commercial radio broadcasting, which is too 
frequently not only innocuous but a noisy 
nuisance that invades both home and school. 

Films are the most subtle form of in- 
direct propaganda that is circulated in the 
schools. Schools seem well prepared to 
analyze and expose propaganda in print 
but in the film form there is little opportu- 
nity to make an analysis, since the film is 
generally shown before the teacher knows 
what it contains, and it must be returned 
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before it can be reshown for checking. It 
is a common practice, where such films are 
shown, to let them speak for themselves 
without a check on their contents. This is 
exactly the situation most desired by the 
makers of business 


‘quickies’? who only 


want them shown. The character of adver- 
tising film is not harmful, nor is it useful, 
but it presents material from a point of 
view not often in harmony with the basie 
ideas of the school. 

At present more than two hundred pro- 
ducers are making motion pictures for out- 
side interests to present inside the schools. 
A writer recently pointed out in ‘‘ Business 
Finds Its Voiee,’’ 


children 


the vast importance of 
the 


business for good-will purposes. 


‘*showing”’ products of a 
There are 
fewer than six producers that make eduea- 
tional pictures for school use. Two of the 


most prominent producers of such films are 
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heavily subsidized; even so, they are close 
to the red. 

The for high-standard 
tional films, then, is greatly curtailed by 


market edu 

the intrusion into the school program of the 
‘‘free’’ film. In 
stage, when the film is trying to emerge into 
a powerful aid to instruction, ‘‘free’’ films 


%? 


this eritical transition 


should be removed from schools as educa 
tional ‘‘shows.”’ 

In spite of all this, the future of educa 
tional film production has promise, for its 
present obstacles are not insurmountable 
However, it is a sorry plight for so power 
ful a tool to be restricted by the clever 
commercial ‘‘ bottle necks’’ that are retard- 
ing the full development of educational 
films. The crux of the problem lies in th: 
further improvement of film technique in 
eritical 


education and especially a more 


selection of films by the teacher. 


EVENTS 


EDUCATORS WOULD DEFEAT 
DEFEATISM 


James B. Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 


versity, who has recently spent a month in 


England as a member ot President Roosevelt’s 


three-man scientifie mission, was heard over a 
nation-wide May 4, on the subject, 
“When Shall Ficht ?” 


phasizing the fact that he participated in the 


network, 

America Although em- 
broadcast only as a private citizen, Dr. Conant, 
nevertheless, spoke with the sincerity and ear- 
nestness of a man of thought, responsible for his 
utterances, when he said: “The hour for aetion 
is at hand. ... I believe we should fight now.” 
He warned that German U-boats have been “all 
North Atlantie 


pressed his amazement at the idea of a “negoti- 


too effeetive” in’ the and ex- 
ated peace,” a peace that England knows “would 


mean the eventual enslavement of every man, 
woman and ehild.” 

Dr. Conant thinks that the country would un- 
doubtedly back a poliey of “full employment of 
our Navy” in cooperation with the British forees, 
whose courage in the face of heavy odds has been 


so magnificent a spectacle. He is no defeatist, 


but finds grounds for hope in the “technical 
superiority” of the RAF; and with unreserved 
suceor from the United States he believes, not 
only that this technical excellence can be main 
tained, but also that superiority in numbers can 
be acquired. 

If the American people can be made to see 
that immediate action is a shorter route to peac 
than further delay and discussion, and if th 
American people will “come to grips” with that 
conviction, Dr. Conant believes that we shall 
have national unity and resolution and, in the 
end, the victory of the freedom of the mind over 
brute force. “To assume that, under the stress 
of war, we shall destroy our form of government, 
or plunge our land into social chaos, is to deny 
the virility of our birthright.” 

With like faith in the essential vigor and 
soundness of the British Empire, seventeen au 
thorities in the fields of economies, defense and 
military and naval affairs, in a signed statement, 
declared that, to date, despite German successes, 
the scales of victory are weighted on the British 
side. 

The antithesis of 


statement, which is the 








Was 


Charles A. 


formulated in the hope of clarifying the publie 


Lindbergh’s pronouncements, 
mind by ealling attention to certain heartening 
acts: The in 
dustrial plants of Germany are within reach of 


Britannia still rules the waves. 


the RAF, while those in the dominions and in 
the United States still 


Giermany’s industrial plants, moreover, are at 


are safe from attack. 
their highest point of production, while those 
n the United States are far from the zenith of 
their power. With American help, Britain ean 
eventually take the offensive. “American naval 
and air forces now possess the necessary striking 
foree, as in 1917, to equalize and perhaps turn 
to our definite advantage the struggle now 


We, “a na 


on on wheels, a people who live with and by 


waging along the convoy routes.” 

aehineac?? as j ° vaae -¢ > fellow 
machines,” can equip ourselves and our fellow 
democracies with weapons superior to anything 
factors in the situ 


yet developed. The moral 


ation are “an inherent part of the military 
potential.” 

Among the seventeen signers of the statement 
were the following from the educational field: 
James P. Baxter, 3rd, president, Williams Col- 
lege, and lecturer at the Naval War College; 
Edward Mead Earle, of the School of Economies 
and Polities, Advanced Study 
(Princeton); Nathaniel Peffer, associate pro- 
fessor of international relations, Columbia Uni- 


Institute for 


versity; Lindsay Rogers, Burgess professor of 
publie law, Columbia University. 

There are also strong single voices raised in 
behalf of British-American partnership against 
a tyranny that threatens the whole world. In a 
letter to Senator Charles W. Tobey, published 
in the New York Herald Tribune, May 5, Alfred 
Ernest Stearns, head master emeritus of Phillips 
Aeademy (Andover, Mass.), and a member of 
the Fight for Freedom Committee, takes the 
high ground that it is not self-interest, but 
“issues between right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood, decency and brutality, spiritual ideals 
and avowed godlessness” that should determine 
whether or not our place is beside England in 
an effort to stem the raging tide of diabolie 
lust for power sweeping nation after nation to 
destruction. 

Dr. Stearns upbraids Senator Tobey for re- 
pudiating “high standards of Christian morality 
and conduct, truth and honor, justice and toler- 
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ance, which we know to be the very ba ot 


sound character and manhood,” by offering en 
couragement to Hitler. “Every word you utter 
in your responsible position Is eave V awaited 


] 


and enthusiastically acelaimed by Hitler and h 


lust-maddened followers.” 


PSYCHOLOGISTS OF THE EASTERN 
STATES DISCUSS POLITICAL, 
RACIAL AND OTHER 
PROBLEMS 
THE Eastern Psychological Association met 
April 19 and 


20. Twelve groups of psychologists were pr 


convention at Brooklyn College, 


ent and discussed many topics dealing with pet 


sonal and soeial reactions to influenees con 


ciously or unconsciously Operating to mold or 
change points of view. The president of the 
association, Walter S. Hunter, professor of psy 
chology, Brown University, aptly chose the sub 
ject, “The Professional Preparation of Psyeholo 
vists,” for his after-dinner address. 

Researches in social psychology were repre 
sented by papers on “Newspaper Cireulation 
and National Elections,” S. H. Britt, the George 
Washington University, and on “Voting Prefer 
ences and Changes in Them prior to the 1940 
Philip M. 
Kitay, Middlesex Junior College, Perth Amboy, 
Nu ‘ck 


tions from 1896 to 1928, inclusive, in all cities of 


National Nominating Conventions,” 
Mr. Britt’s study covered national elee 


100,000 population and over, and his conclusion 
was that the investigation failed to prove “that 
the press Is either strong or weak.” Mr. Kitay’s 
research convineed him that the “printed word” 
is a powerful factor in molding public opinion. 

Frank K. 


York), presented data on “the occupational his 


Shuttleworth, City College (New 


tories of 67 Jewish and 54 non-Jewish alumni,” 
graduating from the School of Technology in 
1936. 
two groups so far as initial and final salaries 


Although no difference was found in the 


and other factors were concerned, Dr. Shuttle 
worth said: 

It would be fatuous to suggest that anti-Semitic 
prejudice is an unimportant factor for the Jewish 
engineer in search of a job. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear that the importance of anti 


Semitie prejudice has been exaggerated. 


Kurt Goldstein, the Medieal School, Tufts Col 
lege (Boston), spoke on “Certain Problems in 
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Intersensory Relations.” Dr. Goldstein reported 


specifically the violent reactions to colors of 
patients having lesions of the cerebellum: green 
is a normalizing stimulus to the organism, while 
effect. He thinks that 


his findings would be applicable to 


red ha the Opposite 
many ol 
normal persons as well as to pathological cases. 

James D. Page, the University of Rochester, 
discussed “Criteria for Mental Hospitalization” 
and declared that “laws concerned with mental 
disease are explicit in speeifying methods of 
commitment and supervision ol the insane, but 
What constitutes in- 


are completely silent on 


sanity.” “Delusions” and “mental confusion,” 
n investigation of 500 consecutive 


State 


he found in ; 


Hospital, 
The data 


“in establishing eri- 


admissions to the Rochester 
covered a large proportion of cases, 
he regarded as significant 
teria of abnormality.” 
Grace Rubin-Rabson, New York City, spoke 
on “Mental 
Memorizing Piano Music,” 


and Keyboard Overlearning in 
and Werner Wolff, 
of Columbia University and Vassar College, on 
“Rhythm in Personality.” 

Three section meetings, April 20, discussed 


personality, brain functions and edueational 


psychology, under the chairmanship, respee- 


tively, of Murphy Gardner, chairman of the 
department of psychology, City College (New 
York); Karl S. 
and John P. Turner, Brooklyn College. 


Lashley, Harvard University, 


The association elected the following officers: 


Gardner Murphy, president; Harry Helson, 
Bryn Mawr College, secretary-treasurer; Leon- 
ard Carmichael, president of Tufts College, and 
Edna Heidbreder, Wellesley College, members 
of the board of directors; Karl M. Dallenbach, 
Cornell University, and the retiring president, 
William S. Hunter, representatives to the coun- 
cil of the Ad- 
vancement ot Gibson, 
Smith 


mittee. 


American Association for the 


Science, and James J. 


College, member of the program com- 


“TIME-OFF” IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


The 
attention to 


RECENT articles in Christian Science 
Monitor call 
favorable eriticism of religious training in the 
schools of New York City since the passage of 
the Coudert-MeLaughlin bill, under the provi- 


sions of which pupils, whose parents apply to 


favorable and un- 
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the school authorities for such training, may be 
released from the last hour of the school ses- 
sion on Wednesdays to attend religious classes, 
Protestant, Roman Catholic or Jewish, accord. 
ing to preference. 

The church-school plan as set up in the five 
horoughs of New York City provides for “ex- 
perimental schools” conducted weekly until mid- 
June. The Reverend Walter M. Howlett, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Greater New York Inter- 
faith Committee and secretary of the Federation 
of Churches, said, however, “This is no experi- 
ment, as there are already something over 1,000,- 
000 children in 41 states of the Union on released 
time for religious education. In New York State 
there are 193 communities where this work is 
being conducted.” Dr. Howlett said, further, 
that the aim of the leaders in the work was “to 
edueate the children to be good citizens, respect- 
ful of the laws of God and mindful of their ob- 
ligations to neighbors.” 

After the “experiment” was launched in New 
York City, with 3,500 boys and girls from 18 
schools attending the religious classes in churches 
and synagogues, and after programs on “toler- 
ance and brotherly love” had been pronounced 
typical by friends of the movement, strong pro- 
test arose from various quarters—the Teachers 
Guild, the Guild Associates, the American Civil 
Liberties Union and the United Parents Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Amelia Lewis, secretary of the first 
two of these organizations, maintained that both 
Protestant and Jewish Sunday schools made the 
“released time’ unnecessary and argued that, 
when the churches began accepting “favors” 
from the state, they might eventually face the 
problem of state control. 

Newbold Morris, president of the New York 
City Council, regards the released-time law as 
“contrary to the fundamental spirit of Amer- 
ican edueation.” The schools recognize no dis- 
tinetions of race or creed, but the “time-off” 
plan accentuates these distinctions, Mr. Morris 
thinks, by sending the children to their religious 
classes grouped as Protestant, Catholie or Jew- 
ish. Elias Lieberman, associate superintendent 
of schools, takes sharp issue with Mr. Morris. 
His point of view is that the three religious 
roads can meet in one broad enough to permit 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew to walk together 
“in amity.” 

The Citizens Union in a letter addressed by its 








May 10, 1941 
chairman to all members ot the Board of Edu- 
cation asked that “proselyting by teachers” and 
“other activities The 
terred to the facet that some children in the re- 


” 


be stopped. union re- 
ligious elasses had been wearing “special but- 
tons.” Although this practice had ceased, it was 
urged “that similar activities be forbidden be- 
cause of their tendency to divide at a time when 
social unity and tolerance are especially needed.” 
The letter also objected to enforced attendance 


of pupils upon the religious classes and to list- 


ing in the schools “the religious groups to which 
the children belonged.” Release at the request 
of a parent or guardian was enough, the letter 
said, “without inquiring whether the instruction 
is to be under the auspices of a religious organi- 
zation or of a more informal variety.” 

On April 30, at a conference called by the 
Guild Associates, the consensus of opinion, ae- 
cording to a report in The New York Times, 
Hugh 


Hartshorne, research associate in religion, Yale 


May 1, was decidedly against the plan. 


University, and Adelaide T. Case, professor of 
education in the department of religious edu- 
eation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
were co-chairmen of the conference. It was 
stated at this meeting that the total number of 
pupils in the publie schools of New York City, 
who are dismissed for religious instruction at the 
request of their parents, is less than 6,000 out 
of a total school enrolment of 1,024,832. 

In Chicago, a somewhat similar beating about 
of brains is taking place over the introduction 
of out-of-school religious classes, long in opera- 
tion for elementary-sechool children, in the high 
schools and the giving of credit for these classes. 
Civie and religious groups are geared for the 
battle of wits. William H. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of schools, made the original proposal, 
and the Chicago Chureh Federation, notably its 
Department of Education, and many Roman 
Catholie and Jewish groups are favorably dis- 
posed. Most of the Christian Science churches 
are studying the proposal, but have not yet taken 
a definite stand for or against it. 

The voice of opposition comes from the Citi- 
zens’ Schools Committee, the City Club of Chi- 
cago, the Illinois Friends of the 
Publie Schools and the Association for Family 


Couneil of 


Living. Investigators for the Citizens’ Schools 


Committee were Charles W. Gilkey, dean of the 
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University of Chieago chapel, Hiram B. Loomis, 
a retired high-school principal, and the Reverend 
Edwin H. Wilson, 


reasons for Opposition to the plan were, in brief, 


Unitarian minister. Their 


that necessary records would require the using 
of publie funds for sectarian purposes; that the 
chureh-and-state “tie-up” could lead to pressure 
on the consciences of pupils by the use of the 
school’s authority; that it would be difficult to 
pass upon the “competency” of the various re 
ligious programs; that controversy among seets 
might arise, and that the seeds of state control of 
religious institutions might be sown. 

The 


cation, the interdenominational ageney of the 


International Couneil of Religious Edu 
Protestant churehes, has long been an advoeate 
of the plan, not only beeause it would extend 
the church’s edueational work, but also beeause 
it would reach many children whose parents have 
no ehureh connections but who are willing to 
give “written consent to their children’s atten 
dance on classes.” 

According to a recent study made by the Chi- 
cago Church Federation, the plan was first 
launched in Gary (Ind.), and many cities fol 
lowed Gary’s lead. A number, however, have 
been foreed to allow the classes to lapse on ae- 
count of the expense of employing competent 
teachers. 

From time to time, ScHoon AND Society has 
published articles dealing with both sides of the 
religious-edueation controversy. In the number 
for February 3, 1940, George A. Coe takes the 
position that it would be the part of unwisdom 
to put “religious instruction within the area of 
taxation and compulsory attendance at school.” 
A reply by C. E. Hagie, Biwabik (Minn.), May 
25, 1940, presented an emphatie plea for re- 
ligious edueation “as a vital element in a well- 
rounded curriculum.” In subsequent numbers, 
reports of action taken by various city and state 


hoards of edueation have appeared. 


THE VOICE OF RADIO IN TO-DAY’S 
EMERGENCY 
THE Tweifth Institute for Edueation by Radio, 
sponsored by Ohio State University, was held, 
May 5-7, in Columbus. 
Town Meeting of 


in the 


The institute began with a 
Discussion having as its theme, “Radio 


Present Emergency.” George V. Denny, Jr, 














le! 
» cle ot To I] Tre moderator, 
ind Clif Utley, of the Chieago Couneil on 
Relations, Robert Landry, radio editor 

Variety, and Ed. Kk rby, of the Office of the 
Chief of Staff U.-S.. An took part in the 
pros i 

The} ni ion, M 6, featured the sub 
jeet, “Radio and Cultur Relations with the 
Ameriens.” | fhe atternoon, toreign net work 
correspondents in world centers were heard in a 
two-way communication, and following this, on 
Mav 7. w 1 discussion of the appropriate 


heme, “Radio in War Time.” 

Of paramount interest to school superinten 
dents was a section meeting devoted to a discus- 
KM, 
Power, coordinator of re 


Radio 


problems 


rection of Leonard 
Federal 
the 


“may expect to Tace in 


lon ol under the d 
earch of the 
Kdueation Committee, dealing with 
that edueaton 
establishing their own I'M transmitter systems.” 


G5. 96 John W. 


special invitations to attend this 


ommissioner of Edueation 


Studebaker sent 
meeting to more than 100 superintendents in dif- 
ferent parts of the country because it may now 


he po sible for chools to have the improved 


KM technique” 


cost 


with a neeheible difference in 
Among the partie pants in the program of the 
institute were the tollowing: Sterling Fisher, of 
(iss + aa. 2B: NBC; W. W. Char 
ters, direetor, Institute for Edueation by Radio; 
John C. Baker, radio extension specialist of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; Emilie Haley, 
of the School Film 
Mauricio Magdaleno, Department of Fine Arts, 
Antonio C, 


sistant director, Latin-American Relations, CBS, 


Summers, of 


Association of Libraries; 


Republie of Mexieo; Gonzales, as- 


and Theodore Granik, moderator, Ameriean 


Forum of the Air. 
'TIS TRUE ’TIS COMIC, AND COMIC 
‘TIS ’TIS TRUE 
THE newsstands are carrying a new magazine, 


the title of whieh, True Comics, would not be de- 
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scriptive but for the fact that some of the comic 
strips have long since ceased to be merely funny 
and have become more or less philosophieal or 
psychological in character, depicting imaginary 
situations and episodes that reveal the faults 
and foibles of the human family everywhere. 
With that as a cue, the editors of True Comics 
have conceived of the idea of picturing real situ 
ations in the lives of the makers of history, ex 
periences as vivid and entertaining as the ficti 
tious events of the funny papers. 

The 


Institute, Ine., and, as originally planned, was 


True Comics is published by Parents’ 


to be a bi-monthly; but the cordial reception ot 


the two numbers already in the hands of the 
public has led the editors to announce that, be 
ginning with the June number, publication will 
be monthly. The president of the institute is 
George J. Hecht; the editor of 
David T. Marke. 
are: George Hl. Gallup, director, Institute of 


True Comics, 


Among the advisory editors 


Publie Opinion; Clara Savage Littledale, editor, 
Parents’ Magazine; David S. Muzzey, professor 
emeritus of history, Columbia University, and 
Hendrik Willem van “The 
Story of Mankind.” 

A fortunate choice for the leading feature of 


Loon, author of 


the first number of the magazine was the career 
of a man whose ringing words in the cause of 
democracy are being heard around the world 


Winston Churchill. His daring exploits and 
hairbreadth eseapes could not fail to thrill any 


normal boy or girl of “teen-age,” or of any age, 
and the features that follow are not less ab- 
sorbing, among them, Van Loon’s “Famous 


Failure.” The second number opens with the 
story of William Knudsen, U. S. Producer No. 
1, and pictures the achievements of other for- 
eign-born citizens who have helped make Amer- 
iean history. True Comics will be a boon to 
people of all classes who crave general informa- 
tion on public men and public issues, reaching 
back into the past, surveying the present—and 
all neatly packed into a nutshell. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
WILLIAM $F. 

schools, Richmond (Ky.), has been elected presi- 

dent of Eastern Kentueky State Teachers Col- 


O'DONNELL, superintendent of 





lege, sueceeding H. L. Donovan, whose election 
to the presidency of the University of Kentucky 
was announced in ScHoou AnD Society, April 


12. 


W. W. Peters, head, department of edueation, 
} 








10, 1941 





(North Ind.), 
wen elected to the presidency of MePherson 


chester College Manchester, 


Kans.) College, sueceeding V. F. Schwalm, who 
es to Manchester College as president after 
ng served for fourteen years at MePherson 


( eo’ 


ArTHUR G. SELLEN, vice-president and dean 


Washburn College (Topeka, Kans.), has been 


pointed acting president of Washburn Mu- 
cipal University, sueceeding Philip C. King, 


ho has remained at his post after resigning last 
ll in order to direct the college through its 
ansition from a private college to a municipal 


versity. 


Kpwarp C, McEKacuron, principal of the Hun 
(Princeton, N. 
ter of the Meadowbrook (Pa.) Country Day 
White 


Walker, who is retiring after having served the 


School 


J.), will become head 


School Reverend John 


Ih 9 


succeeding the 


hool since its founding in 1919. 


JAMES Kip Fincu, Renwick professor of eivil 
eineering (since 1930) and head of the de- 
martment of civil engineering (since 1932), Co- 
unbia University, has been appointed associate 


. of the faculty of engineering. 


Paut H. LANG, associate professor of musicol- 
gy, Columbia University, has been appointed 
acting executive officer of the department of 
The head of the 
department, Douglas S. Moore, will be on leave 


music for the spring of 1942. 


of absenee. 


Roy Harris, well-known composer, whose 
musi¢ is performed by the leading orchestras and 
other musical organizations of the country, has 
received the appointment of composer in resi- 
dence, Cornell University. Dr. Harris’s work 
will be largely in the graduate field, but he will 
also offer a course for advaneed undergraduate 


students. 


Econ Petri, whose appointment as visiting 
lecturer in music, Cornell University, was re- 
ported in ScHoon AND Society, July 6, 1940, 


has become pianist in residence. 


CLARENCE M. LEEDS, a temporary assistant 
professor of social welfare, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, will be the director of the Youth Counsel 
Bureau (New York City), which is to “assist in 
the readjustment of boys and girls of the ages 
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of sixteen to twenty after they have been cleared 
of criminal charges as first offenders” and will 
operate from District Attorney Thomas E. Dew 
ey’s office. Funds for the bureau will be sup 
plied by the Jewish Board of Guardians, Catho 
lic Charities, the Community Service Society and 


private sources. 


Eva N. RaADEMACHER has beeome director of 
elementary edueation, Redlands (Calif.) 
schools, succeeding Gretchen Wulfing, whose ap 
pointment as kindergarten-primary supervisor 
of schools, Oakland (Calif.), was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, February 8. 


Francis W. Noe, director of visual eduea- 
tion, Santa Barbara (Calif.) publie schools, will 
vive three courses at the University of South 
this “Introduction to 
Audio-Visual Education,” “Workshop in Audio- 
Visual 


; +e : 
Appreciation of 


ern California summer! 
and 
Recording Mr. 
Noel’s “Projeeting Motion Pictures in the Class 


room” has just been published. 


Edueation” and “Edueational Use 


Radio and 


Joun T. GARMAN will be director of visual 


education in the Philadelphia public schools, 


succeeding the late James G. Sigman. 


THE following have been elected superinten 
dents of the four supervisory districts of Frank- 
lin County (N. Y.): Wayland B. 
Distriet No. 1; Maurice Finnegan, District No. 
2; Clifford M. Berry, District No. 3, and John 
Byrnes, District No. 4. 


Livermore, 


Cuaupe R. Ciark was elected superintendent 
of schools, District No. 3, Essex County, N. Y. 
(N. Y.) 
lligh School, has been elected superintendent of 


JAMES D. SprOUL, principal, Castile 
the first supervisory district of Cattaraugus 
County (N. Y.), to sueceed Edward C. Hawley, 
who is retiring after seventeen years of service. 


. 


Burr F. Jones has been appointed superin 
tendent of schools, Plymouth, Mass. Ile sue 
ceeds Anson B. Handy, whose choice as 
dent of the State Teachers College (Hyannis) 
was announced in Scuoont anp Society, April 


oo. 


presi 


WALTER WHEELER, principal, Norfolk (N 
Y.) Union Free School, has been chosen super- 


intendent of the first supervisory district of 
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Yates County (N Y.). succeeding Joseph KF. 

Bullo« k, who has held the post for thirty years. 
Q. EK. Lesrer, superintendent of Van Meter 

(lowa) Consolidated School for the past SIX 


years, has been appointed superintendent ol 


chools, Hartley, lowa 


director of the teacher-retire 


S. M. 
ment fund of the State Department of Eduea 


) \ 
Brow N. 


1937, has been appointed su 


tion ( Tex.) Ince 
perintendent of sehools, Nacogdoches (Tex). 
succeeding Rufus E. Price, who will beeome 


head of the La Marque School near Galveston. 


W. B. Casrerrer has been appointed super 
intendent of Melrose (N. M.), 


ceed Edwin G. Ilobbs, who has served the Mel 


to sue 


schools, 


rose schools for the past eleven years. 


Campen R. Kirsox, who has held the super 
intendeney of schools, Ontonagon (Mich.), for 
ten years, has been appointed superintendent 
of schools at 


John L. Silvernale, who is retiring after twenty- 


Menominee (Mich.), succeeding’ 


five years of service. 


Hopartr JACKSON, who has resigned trom the 


superintendency ol schools, Russell County 


(Kans.), will be superintendent of Gorham 
(IKKans.) Rural High School, beginning Septem- 
ber 1. 

Cuarues DP. Lerz, principal, Horace Mann 
High School, Gary 
Herbert Ss. 


deney of the Gary public schools. 


(Ind.), has been eleeted to 
succeed Jones in the superinten- 
Mr. Jones’s 
contract will expire July 31. 


D. C. SLAUGHTER has been appointed super- 


intendent of the Perryville (Ark.) sehools. 

M. Forrest Towry, acting superintendent of 
schools, Putnam City (Okla.), has been elected 
superintendent for 1941-42. 

OrvILLE P. Loper has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools, Crawfordsville, Iowa. 

GeraLp D. LApLEY, superintendent of schools, 


(Wash.), for the past twelve years, has 
the Kalama 


Ca sey 


been elected) superintendent — ot 


(Wash.) public-school system, sueceeding 8. Ly- 


man Hilby, resigned. 


C. J. Livrie has been appointed superinten- 
dent of schools, Ubly, Mich. 
Raupu Wisie, principal, Chrisman (IIl.) 
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School, has been 


High 


superintendent of schools, Linton, Ind. 


Township appoint 


EARLE T. TRACEY, head of the Nashua (N. H 
public-school] system, has been elected president 
of the New Hampshire Association of Schoo! 


Superintendents. 


KrNst F. Praisiap, who has been president 


of Bethany College (Lindsborg, Kans.) for 
thirty-seven years, has tendered his resignation 
to the Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod 
Dr. Pihlblad has been associated with the collec 
1895. 


until his accession to the presidency in 


He served as professor of Lati 
1904 
Victor Spong has been elected by the synod t 


fill Dr. Pihlblad’s place. 


since 


H. D. HorrMan, superintendent of schools, 
Sheffield (Iowa), for the past twelve years, has 
resigned. 

WitiiamM H. Rick, superintendent of schools, 
London (Ohio), for the past thirty-two years, 
has resigned. Mr. Riee has devoted his entire 
career of fifty-three years to the London schools 
and to the work of formulating school-taxation 
programs for the state. 

W. O. Moore, 
Upper Sandusky (Ohio), for the past eighteen 
years, has tendered his resignation, effective at 
Mr. Moore 


began teaching in Guernsey County in 1896. 


superintendent of schools, 


the close of the current school year. 


Tuomas C. Perry, superintendent of the first 
supervisory district, Greene County (N. Y.), for 
twenty-eight years, will retire, July 31. As 
teacher, school commissioner and superintendent, 
Mr. Perry has given forty-eight years of service 


to the schools of the state. 
Recent Deaths 


W. P. KELLER, superintendent of 
Lamberton (Minn.), since 1927, died, April 21. 


schools, 


ELIZABETH F. FISHER, professor of geology 
and geography, Wellesley College, for thirty-two 
vears, died in Los Angeles, April 25. Miss 
Fisher had retired in 1926. She was sixty-eight 


years old at the time of her death. 


Mrs. ALLEN E. Parker, Presbyterian mission- 
ary in Allahabad (India), died, April 26, at the 
age of fifty years. Mrs. Parker had charge of 
the home for untainted children of lepers in 
Allahabad (1918-20), while teaching in Mary 
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School. She had 
High School and in the 
Woodstock School (Mussoorie), 
where her husband was the principal. After a 


furlough in the United States, both returned 


Wanamaker’s High also 
taught in the Jumna 


and College 


to the Jumna school in Allahabad last year. 


STEPHEN SUMNER TOWNSEND, professor emer- 
itus of Boston 
Musie, died, April 29, at the age of seventy-five 


voice, University College of 


years. Mr. Townsend had conducted the Friends 
of Musie Chorus in New York City for ten years 
and had trained choral groups for Artur Bodan- 
sky, Leopold Stokowski and other well-known 
conduetors. He served Boston University for 
ten years (1930-40), when he became professor 
emeritus, 


J. R. SLOTEMAKER DE BRUINE, as announced 
by a radio broadeast from the occupied Nether- 
lands, heard in London, died on May 1, lacking 
a few days of being seventy-two years old. Dr. 
de Bruine was a distinguished statesman, a pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of Utrecht 
and a leader of the Christian historical party in 
1935-37, he held the Nether- 


lands portfolio of education, arts and sciences 


polities. From 


under Prime Minister Hendrikus Colijn. 


CHARLES EDWARD BREWER, president emeritus, 
Meredith College (Raleigh, N. C.), died, May 1, 


at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Brewer 


was professor of chemistry, Wake Forest (N. 
C.) College (1889-1915) and dean of the college, 
1912-15. 
College, 1915-19. 


He served as president of Meredith 


WILLIAM A. 


and director of men’s debate, 


HacKETT, professor of speech 
Western State 
Teachers College Mich.), 
cumbed to a heart attack, May 2, at the age of 
Dr. Hackett had written for 
professional journals and had published a text- 


(Kalamazoo, sue- 


thirty-eight years. 


book on speech. 


GEORGE LOVELL GULLAND, professor emeritus 
of medicine, University of Edinburgh (1915-28), 
and well-known authority on diseases of the 
blood, died in Edinburgh, May 4. Dr. Gulland 
had taught medieal subjects for more than thirty 
years. He was seventy-nine years old at the 
time of his death. 


JOSEPH ELLIS TREVOR, professor emeritus of 
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thermodynamics (since 1934), Cornell Univer 
sity, was found dead at his home, May 4. Dr 
Trevor became assistant professor of chemistry 
at Cornell University (1892), a full professor 
(1900) and was made professor of thermody 
namies (1908), a post that he held until his re 
tirement. Dr. Trevor was one of the founders 
of The Physical 
edited the journal from 1896 to 1909. 


seventy-six years old at the time of his death. 


Journal of Chemistry, and 


He Was 


THyrsA WEALHTHEOW Amos, dean of women 
and professor of student-personnel education, 
University of Pittsburgh, died, May 5, at the age 
of sixty-two years. Dr. Amos had been at the 
university for twenty-two years and had taught 
in the publie schools of Kansas prior to her uni 
versity career. She was president of the Na 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 1929-31. 


Coming Events 

THE third Sunday in May of each year has 
been set aside by Congress as Citizenship Day 
for the recognition of new voters, and the NEA 
has appointed a committee to cooperate with 
other groups in making the observance of the 
day nation-wide. The committee plans to make 
available to every voter “The American Citizens 
Handbook,” 
documents, its national 
shrines, the U. S. 


Citizenship Reeognition Day 


which features America’s. great 


songs and poems, its 
Flag Code and the story of 
facts that every 
citizen should know as he or she assumes the 
responsibility of the ballot, whether belonging 
to the two million and a half young men and 
women of native birth who reach the age of 21 
each year or to the large group of naturalized 
More than 100 leaflets at one cent each 
may be obtained from the offices of the NEA, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D. C 


THE 


American Home Eeonomies Association will be 


citizens. 


thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 


held in Chieago, June 22-26 


THE annual summer meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science will 
be held in Durham (N. H. 
part of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 


Need 


), June 23-27, as 


founding of the University of New Hampshire. 
The facilities of the entire campus will be at 
the disposition of the society’s fifteen sections 


and various associated organizations. 
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Other Items of Interest 
THe Minnesot 


posing the name of 


a Edueation A 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl, teacher 


chools of Minneapolis and mem- 


SOCIATION 1S pro- 


in the publie 
ber of the NEA e 


cutive board, as a eandidate 


lor the presidency of the NEA at the Boston 
convention, June 29-July 3. Mrs. Dahl is a 
former president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, and has also been mid- 
western regional director and chairman of the 
Tenth Yearbook committee; chairman, resolu- 


tions com and member of the legislative 


committee and the committee on revision of 


charter 


ON February Manual Training High 


School (Indianapol s) observed its forty sixth 
annive. ry and the s XT\ eighth b rthday of EK. 
HI. Kemper MeComb, principal, who has served 
1@ school for twenty-five years—three anniver- 
init one, according to a report reeently 
ent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. Three thousand 
alumni of the school had expressed their appre- 


Mr. MeComb is 


friends, by e 


ciation of “The Skipper,” as 
mMssioning 


The atten- 


known to hi 
Marie Goth to 


dance of so large a number of former pupils 


young 
paint his portrait. 
demonstrated the “cohesive spirit” of the sehool 
and made the oceasion memorable not only to 
those immediately eoneerned but to the city as 
well 


(MONG the pronouncements of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution at their fiftieth an- 
nual continental congress, held in’ Washington 
(DD. -C.),: April 
against federal 


that “through federal taxation or subsidy” the 


16, is a unanimous protest 


eontrol of edueation. Fearing 
government would rob the states of their respon- 
sibilities and referring to bills then before Con- 
eress, Which, as they thought, tended in that 
direction, the organization passed the resolu- 
tion registering its Opposition. 


Prince ALpert (Saskatehewan) observed 


“Demoeraey Week” from Mareh 30 to April 5. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


HOW CAN LIBRARIES AID 
DEMOCRACY? 


THE times ery aloud for some ageney or in- 
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the Saskatchewan 
the Men’s 


Chamber of Commerce, presented through the 


A program, sponsored by 
Teachers’ Federation and Young 
media of speakers, the press and radio the “full 
meaning of personal liberty, personal security 
and the right to private property as adminis 
tered in a demoeratie government.” W. J. S 
Hooper, of the Prince Albert College faculty, 
the 


were planned on the premise 


activities, which 
that the sehools 
Joseph Lichstein, 


was in charge of week’s 
form the basis of democracy. 

of the Saskatoon Young Men’s Board of Trade, 
had supplied the teachers of the district with 
literature and teaching aids in preparation for 
All civie groups and 
the 


the week’s varied program. 


teacher organizations, as well as schools, 


participated. 

THe Canadian Broadeasting Corporation has 
invited the department of education of CBS to 
the 


three demonstrations in Canada of 


rive 
broadeastinge and elassroom use of the School 
of the Air of the Americas. The demonstra 


tions will be supervised by Sterling Fisher, di 
rector of education, CBS, and will be heard by 
audiences of Canadian edueators, broadeasters, 
government officials and students in Toronto, 
May 17; in Montreal, May 21; in Winnipeg, 
May 29. 
tively, a new broadeast of the Columbia network 
will be initiated; the Quebec Department of 
Edueation will collaborate in the demonstration ; 
the Manitoba Department of Education will co- 
operate in making the demonstration a feature 


At the three demonstrations, respec 


of the annual conference of the Canadian Asso 
ciation for Adult Education. Two programs of 
the School of the Air of the Amerieas, “Well- 
springs of Musie” and “Tales from Far and 
Near,” were added to the CBC network in 1940 
41, A National Committee, 
formed of such well-known educators as A. Cliff 
Lewis, principal, the University of Toronto 
Sehool, and J. McCulley, principal, Pickering 
College, will make suggestions for programs to 


the department of education, CBS. 


Provisional 


AND DISCUSSION 


stitution that can suecessfully aecept the chal- 
lenge of clarifying social needs and unifying 


social purposes. It is my feeling that libraries 


could play such a role. 
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Libraries could well serve as integrative 


as power-houses for a new and saner 


ture, because the other chief agencies of 
reation and eommunieation—movies, radio, 
nusements, ete.—tend toward the hastening, 


owing, individualistie, neurotie life. Libra- 


es could take the lead in conserving the best 
actices of stabler social relationships and in- 
porating new discoveries into the social life. 
the 
ocracy through serving as community in- 


braries contribute to extension of 


can 


rmation centers; as storehouses and power- 
ises of knowledge; as coordinating agencies 
the activities of civie groups; and as meet- 
places for other groups. 

Eeonomie, social, cultural and other aspeets 

demoeracy are coming to be recognized as of 


The 


library faces one of its biggest challenges in at- 


as great importance as political democracy. 


empting to furnish appropriate printed mate- 

rials and stimulating guidanee in these fields. 

Some of the possibilities may be outlined some- 
hat as follows. 

First, we may ask, ean political democraey 
ong survive without the establishment of grow- 
ng measures of the other aspects of democracy? 
Sinee political democracy had its origin and 
growth and has its present identification in 
politieal, economie and social liberalism, the 
questions arise, Are we in the midst of a de- 
cline In such a society? If so, how ean democ- 
acy survive the decline of these basie supports? 

Political demoeraey proeeeds upon the as- 

mption of peaceful and orderly change; but, 
like all other political régimes, it was not estab- 


Threat- 


ened as it now is by totalitarianism from with- 


lished through demoeratie processes. 


out and from within, can it maintain its present 
achievements and evolve into a higher form 
through democratie procedure? If so, how? 
Democracy has been a philosophy of good will 
which, in erises, has seemed incapable of exer- 
cising the power of decision possessed by 
Could this be remedied by the peace- 
William “moral 


Since the eontinuance of 


faseism, 
time achievement of James’s 
equivalent of war’? 
dictatorships has been dependent largely upon 
emotional appeals, may political democracy’s 
survival not hinge upon the development of new 
applications of emotional appeal and loyalties? 
If this ean be done, what agency could promise 
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to be more fruitful with adult groups than the 
library? 

Sinee the economie, social, eultural and other 
aspeets of democracy present such ringing ehal- 
lenges to the free publie library, as the socially 
unifying institution, we should analyze briefly a 
few of these outstanding problems. 

Many puzzling contradictions confront man 
kind to-day. Social 


numbers and conspicuousness, but 


groups are mcreasing In 


decreasing in 
relative power and effectiveness. There is an 


inereasingly close physieal proximity among 


people, but a growing “social distanee” or 


“spiritual isolation.” Life is becoming increas 


ingly depersonalized through both individual 
and group action, while life needs to be re 
personalized. As society becomes more com 
plex and there is need for more sociality among 
people, industrialized society tends to make 
them more individualized and leaves increasing 
numbers at a loss as to how to face the world. 
Democraey grew through being dynamie, 
through being the outward expression of a 
steadily expanding economy. The questions at 
onee arise: What 


racy of a prolongation of the present period 


will be the effeet on demoe- 


of restrieted development in the national and 
world 


the possibility of a statie economy, could demoe- 


economies? Assuming for the moment 


racy survive in such a soil? 

Psychieally, the twin pitfalls of democracy 
may prove to be hidden behind the facades of 
overeonfidence and extreme pessimism, which 
have suecessively confronted various strata of 
our population during the prosperous ’twenties 
and the tremulous ’thirties. Can the library not 
join hands with science in a suecessful attempt 
to remedy the social defeets of which these 
states of mind are but results? Can adult edu- 
eation play a role in the elimination of depres 
Possibly 


through provision of financial reserves for the 


sions or at least their mitigation? 


operation of social services during stringent 
times? 

In time of emergency, such as war, the state 
exacts for its own protection the saerifice if 
necessary of its citizens’ lives. Conversely, 
should the state be viewed as having the duty to 
protect the material welfare of all its citizens in 
periods of financial stringeney (such as depres- 


sions) ? 
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What are 


bilities of cooperation as against 


the relative values and the possi- 
competition ? 
If greater cooperation is needed, as some feel, 
is there need for reversion to that charaeteristie 
of an earlier era which provided for a greater 
degree of merging of the individuality in the 
eolleetive endeavor of the group? (In earlier 
“literary eras,” for example, this was marked 
by so high a degree of anonymity that individ- 
ual authorship of books was seldom claimed.) 
In these days of rapidly increasing eomplex- 
ILy of knowledge, it beeomes ever more impor- 
that knowledge be put to work and that 
reduced to the minimum, 


tant 
the “cultural lag” be 
This places a premium on exploiting those areas 
where the various subject fields impinge upon 
each other—the peripheries of knowledge—as 
emphasized two deeades ago by James Harvey 
This would facilitate a cross-fertili- 
knowledge that 


measure to eounteraet the inereasing blindness 


Robinson. 
zation of would serve in a 
and the sterile narrowness of much speeializa- 
tion. It would serve to make knowledge less 
aeademie, and it would bring aeademie learning 
into the service of everyday life. 

The importance of institutions of enlighten- 


ment, especially libraries, should be readily ap- 


parent when we remember that authoritarian 
regimes succeed best in the absence of a wide 


Con- 


versely, democracies stand in need of the widest 


diffusion of knowledge among the people. 


possible diffusion of knowledge. 

Technology (under the name of “seience’’) 
has a tremendous hold on the popular mind. 
In the furtherance of democracy, this interest 
in the fruits of technology ean well be turned 
to an interest in its “power” forms, seienee; in 
its methodology as suggesting a “way of life.” 
Libraries face a stimulating challenge in this 
field. 

Many scientists fear that there is a growing 
isolation among their seientifie eolleagues—an 
isolation from the rest of the world’s workers 
(whieh has long been in proeess) and an isola- 
tion from the knowledge of each other’s prob- 
lems and achievements, due in part to the very 


Both of 


these problems present challenges for service to 


proliferation of scientific publications. 


the modern librarian. 
Some scientists fear that the increasing eom- 
plexity and extent of knowledge and data within 
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their own fields may herald an imminent break 


down in these scienees through sheer weight of 
undigested data. Libraries ean contribute to 
relief in this seetor through such measures 

provision of regional storehouses for publica 
tions for loan, the extensive use of miero-film, 
extension of the use of near-print processes, ete 
Libraries ean take the lead in a comprehensive 
system of digesting, abstracting and indexing 
in all fields. Not least of all, libraries should 
take the lead in popularizing knowledge. Prom 
ising collaboration among librarians, authors 
and publishers has been brought about by the 


H. W. Wilson the Maemillan 


“Peoples’ Library” series and the Publie Affairs 


Company, 


Pamphlets, the last being summaries of impo 
tant researches. Pamphlets present a challeng 
ing field for the popularization of research 
studies, for they can present to a wide audience 
of lavmen authoritative summaries of technical 
that lost to the 


general reader because most of it is seattered 


material would otherwise be 
in inaccessible journals, books and_ technica! 
monographs, 

To many, it is becoming evident that any 
social institution takes its coloring from the 
A salient fact 


worth mentioning is that, in our society, status 


society of which it is a part. 


(recognition) is achieved largely through ac- 
quisitiveness (accumulation). As an integral 
part of this pattern, librarianship has often been 
given over largely to regarding the blind aequisi- 
(books, readers, circulation 


tion of numbers 


figures, ete.) as a virtue. <A contradiction in 
this pieture is the spirit of abnegation among 
some librarians which has led them into a “mu- 
seum complex,” a shying away from active ser- 
vice to the community and an easy acceptance 
of small monetary remuneration for their ser- 
vices as curators. 

Librarians are increasingly reeognizing that 
libraries find their chief justification in serving 
adult Conse- 
quently, librarians are increasingly enhancing 
their value to the publie by taking knowledge 
to the people—the kinds of knowledge that the 
people need, where they need it, when they need 
it. They are realizing, as shown by Chancellor,’ 


as institutions of edueation. 


that only a small portion of the publie has been 


1 John Chaneellor, Library Journal, 65: 54-6. 
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aking regular, effective use of the library as a 
eans of enlightenment. They are realizing, as 
euphasized by Ulveling,? that unless they ereate 

widespread social awareness of their services, 
vovernments will make drastie cuts in library 
budgets during lean years to come. 

Alvin Johnson, in his penetrating book, “The 
Publie Library: a People’s University,” points 

it several pressing needs of librarianship. 
First is an adequate financial base for the ren- 
dering of an adequate educational service. The 
expansion of the library’s educational work will 
call for large inereases in personnel and a more 
ntensive and extensive training. More and 
better booklists and other means are needed for 
conveying to the reader what the library has 
specifically for him, The produetion of suitable 
books for the masses has been mentioned as a 
pressing need, as has the coordination of the 
-ignificant group efforts of the community. The 
publie library arose on the wave of developing 
demoeracy as an edueational agency, and its 
future growth and suecess may well rest chiefly 
on eontinuing as such an ageney. 

A mere listing of some of the pressing prob- 
lems in the important fields of education, gov- 
ernment, economies, sociology and psychology 
will give one an idea of the challenge to library 
In the field of education, what are the 
educational Closer coordination of 


theory and practice; adult education; voeational 


service. 


needs? 


and personal guidance. 

In the field of government: The growing 
power of commissions; unicameral legislature ; 
legislative eouncils; civil service; regulation of 
business; planning—loeal, state, national; labor; 
agriculture; world affairs; social security; hous- 
ing; democracy; dictatorship; censorship; taxa- 
tion; concentration of power; imperialism. 

In the field of economics: Production, distri- 
bution and consumption; consumer problems; 
labor; agriculture; wages, hours and working 
conditions; technological changes; foreign trade ; 
cooperation and competition; oceupational 
trends. 

In the field of sociology: Family relations, 
marriage and divoree; child welfare; youth; 
propaganda and_ publie 
problems ; 


delinquency ; 
population 


erime; 


opinion; rural-urban 


Bs Ralph Ulveling, Wilson Library Bulletin, 14: 


Oleg 
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health; recreation and communication 


movies, radio, press. 
In the field of psychology: Personality de 


trends; 


velopment and adjustment; fears, emotions, con 


attitudes; submission ; 


aggression Us. 


flicts; 
leadership vs. 
extroversion ; cooperation vs. competition. 


followership; introversion vs. 
In conelusion, we might pose a few problems 
that are cited by Robert Lynd® as typical ex 


thought in our de 


unclarity of 
(What ean the library do to eneour 


amples ot 


moeracy. 


age straighter thinking about such public 
questions?) Is progress automatic? Should 


progress continue to be identified chiefly with in 
creases in quantity or size? Are evils usually 
automatically righted? Are depressions and 
wars unavoidable? Are governmental activities 
usually inefficient? Do experts usually “gum 
up the works’? Is the enjoyment of a solitary 
indication of 


queerness? Does wide acclaim indicate quality? 


recreation such as reading an 
Does too much education or “book learning” 
unfit one for life?) Are teachers and librarians 
usually people who could not make good in the 
“business world’? Is it practical to worship 
efficiency but shun the centralization necessary 
for its realization? To praise democracy and 
abridge the civil rights of unpopular groups? 
To urge the unplanned training of skilled work 
men when technology is reducing the relative 
demand for them? These random problems are 
a challenge that the library must face if it is to 
grow in publie esteem and prosper as a public 
agency. 

The challenge to libraries in a demoeracy is 
ably summarized by Archibald MacLeish‘: 

We can either attempt to educate the people of 
this country—all the people of this country—to the 
value of the democratic tradition they have in 
herited .. ., or we can watch some of the people 
of this country destroy that tradition for the rest. 
... This burden CAN be entrusted to the libraries. 
The libraries and the libraries alone can earry it. 
The libraries alone are capable of acting directly 
upon the present adult generation. The libraries 
alone are staffed by people whose disinterestedness 
is beyond suspicion. 

If librarians exercise sufficient clarity of 
thought they can distinguish genuine democratic 

3R. S. Lynd, ‘‘ Middletown in Transition.’’ 

4 Archibald MaecLeish, Library Journal, 64: 87 
82. 
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programs from mere mouthings about “demoe- 
If they 


termined, 


racy.” are sufficiently united and de- 


they can 


thought into action that will furnish leadership 


for American democracy. But the time is 
short! 
WinuiamM P. TUCKER 
STATE LIBRARIAN, 
OLYMPIA, WASH. 
INTERNSHIPS IN THE PREPARATION 


OF TEACHERS 
LET us as a professional group undertake to 
protect ourselves against the eriticism of rushing 
off in all directions at 


onee. Let us build up 


Let us stop saying “Yes” 


some sales resistance 
to every proposal and voting “Aye” on every 
motion. Let us insist upon examining the evi- 
dence. 

Of the many proposals now being tried with- 
out critical evaluation, the one on internships in 
teacher training seems to some persons to be 


most 


n need of serious attention from the pro- 
fession. The variety of abuses, rackets, grafts 
and unfair practices now parading as intern- 
ships seems endless. Some years ago, some one 
said that teachers should have a period of intern- 
ship, such as doctors of medicine have. Eduea- 


tional opportunists seouting for ideas have 
grasped this suggestion and, with practically no 
consideration of its import, rushed to put it into 
practice. Colleges with no training schools of 
their own seem to be favorably impressed with 
the suggestion. Some large universities, both 
with and without their own training schools, 
seem also to like the idea. 

The practice is to select honor students who 
have just received their bachelor’s degrees and 
to honor them with fellowships which will enable 
them to receive their master’s degrees. These 
students attend the university summer session 
immediately following their graduation and also 
the session of the ensuing summer. During the 
school year intervening, they are assigned to 
teach in a publie school that has some sort of 
affiliation with the university. This school may 
be eighty or more miles away from the campus, 
a fact that makes the amount of supervision of 
the internship uncertain. Under the theory and 
sometimes in practice, the problems of the intern 
are brought to the advising professor each Sat- 


Some financial aid is given, which aid, 


urday. 
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as the writer knows it, is usually about one ); 
the 
actual teaching position. 


what young teacher would receive in 


A common feature of the terms of the inte: 
that if 
vacaney oceurs and if the intern’s work is sati 


ship is a provisional agreement 
factory, he will receive a permanent appoir 
ment in the school system in whieh he has be: 
an intern. Theoretically, the intern is under th 
supervision of an expert teacher during the ye: 
of service. As a matter of fact, he sometin: 
has better and more modern preparation tha 
the 
have come to the attention of the writer, t! 


his supervisor. In latest five eases that 


interns had previously done undergraduate stu 
dent-teaching under supervisors of preparatio: 
and experience far superior to those who super 
vised their more recent so-called internship. In 
two of these eases, the supervising teacher was 
trying to adjust herself to her first year of teac! 
ing and was having a difficult time of it. 

After a summer session at the university, a 
year of internship with periodie conferences 
with a university supervisor and a second sum 
mer of study, the master’s degree is conferred 
As has already been indicated, if a 
occurs in the system in which he has been work 


vacanes 


ing, the intern may become a permanent and 
regular teacher the following year. This earries 
a salary somewhat less than twice what he re 
ceived as an intern. Since he has met the quali 
fications for the position before the internship, 
some persons suspect that he has been tricked 
into buying a position with one half of a year’s 
salary. 
According to those favoring internships tor 
teachers, the advantages of this system are: 


1. It helps the young teacher acquire a master’s 
degree. 

2. It is supposed to be an honor to him. 

3. It furnishes him a year’s experience theoret 
ically under expert supervision. 

4. It puts him in line for a permanent position. 

5. When positions are scarce, it takes him out of 
competition for positions. 

6. It gives the school his services for half the 
regular salary cost. 


The disadvantages seem to be: 


1. It seems to be granting a cheaper master's 
degree. 
2. The intern, before he goes into this additional 
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work, has preparation twice that of one half the 
‘rs in the United States and is needed in per- 
manent service. 
5m Ile 


is a year late in getting into permanent 


1 


rvice and this is not to his advantage in such 


tters as salary, promotion, tenure and pension. 

1, He is actually reducing the number of avail 
ible positions. 

5. He works for less than he is worth. 

6. He becomes a party to a system encouraging 
larger room enrolments and lower salaries. 

7. If he receives a permanent appointment, hi 
has bought the position with a half-year’s salary. 

8. If he does not receive a permanent appoint- 
ment, he often actually receives a position similar 
to the one he could have had without the master’s 
degree; his master’s degree, further, is often a 
source of irritation to the less well-prepared teach 
ers with whom he will work and who make him 
very uncomfortable in their midst. 

9, If the teacher is not kept in the system where 
he has done his internship, which is usually a large 
system, he goes into a small system as beginning 
teachers in general do; the conditions are not, 
therefore, what he has experienced and so demand 
an adjustment as difficult as he would have had to 
make without his internship. 


It is evident that this so-ealled internship with 
its near relatives, the cadetship and apprentice- 
teaching, calls forth many questions. Has any- 
one undertaken to determine whether the medi- 
eal profession’s internship is the ideal its educa- 
tional proponents wish us to believe it to be? 
Has it experienced no difficulties in the history 
of its development by which we might profit? 
Is the medical profession with its present meth- 
ods of preparation, control and certification so 
nearly perfect that the educational profession is 
ready to subseribe unreservedly to its methods? 
Such questions as these would seem fundamental 
considerations, but ones which have not been 
Sinee the task undertaken here is merely 
little 
eritical thought, the following rather obvious 


raised. 


to suggest that the subject warrants a 


questions are proposed: 


1. In how far do the future prospects of these 
young teachers justify a fifth year of preparation, 
particularly for elementary-school teaching, while 
half their fellow workers have only two years of 
preparation and most salary schedules are not yet 
of the ‘‘preparation’’ type? 

2. Does this type of work justify the granting 
of a graduate degree? 
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3. Does an internship in city prepare 


a large 


+ 


young teacher to adjust to a small school system 


where young teachers usually begin their teaching 
(Will 85 interns, reported released from Chicago 
high schools, which have thousands of pupils, mal 

better teachers in high schools that have 100 or 
fewer than 100 pupils?) 

4. May it be that the system would tend to 1 
duce available positions for qualified teachers and 
lead to a lowering of the salary lev 

5. May it not be possible to furnish even bette 
teachers to the students by a follow-up service fur 


nished by the teacher-training institution, or by 
more nearly adequate in-service training? 

6. Are the pupils given the best available teacl 
ing by intern and cadet systems? 

7. What protection can be given a young teacher 
who is not kept after successful intern serviee but 
is replaced by another intern in an overerowded 
school where internships are clearly used to keep 
the school budget down? 

8. When such a practice is in its initial stage 
what should be the attitude of the profession toward 
the practice? Or to put the question bluntly 
Should not the profession furnish the leadership in 
establishing standards and safeguards around any 
such movement concerned with the preparation of 
its members? 

HELEN R. MESSENGER 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
DE KALs, IL. 


FACULTY PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 

CoMPULSOoRY physical examinations for mem 
bers of the faculty of the University of Minne 
sota were provided by a recent action of the 
Board of Regents. Such a requirement is rare 
if not unique in the field of higher education 
and the results of its operation will be watched 
closely, not only by officials and staff members 
at the University of Minnesota, but by those in 
the other universities and colleges as well. 

The details under which the plan operates are 


as follows: 


1. The examination is a prerequisite when the 
original appointment sought by a candidate is to a 
rank that gives tenure. (Associate professors and 
professors, general administrative officers, deans, 


directors and assistant deans are assumed to have 


permanent tenure at the University of Minnesota.) 

2. Where the appointment is to the rank of in 
structor or assistant professor, the examination 
must be taken during the fall quarter of the first 
full-time appointment. 











very teaching and research assistant must 


take an examination early in his term of appoint- 
ment. 


| Most of the ex 


University Health 


aminations will be given at the 


Service at the expense of the 


iniversity. Tlowever, in the ease of candidates for 


ranks giving tenure, who, at the time do not reside 
in the Twin City area, and who may not be brought 
to the campus for interview preceding their ap 
pointment, the examination may be taken in their 


home communities, with the university defraying 


the cost. Candidates living in the Twin City area 


may have the examination given by a_ personal 


physician provided the cost is borne by the candi 


date 


An important feature of the plan from the 
point of view ot the staff is the provision that 
the cost of the examinations will be defrayed by 
the university. This is a justifiable expenditure 
hecause it is assumed that the physical examina- 
tions will result in a more favorable health ex- 
perience. In due time, this effect will be reflected 
in the 


Then, too, the numbers involved each year are 


university group-insurance program. 
relatively so small as to constitute a cost that is 
a minor fraction of the total instructional pay 
roll. 
The 


aminations for faculty members at the Univer- 


adoption of eompulsory physical ex- 
sity of Minnesota culminates a long period of 
study and discussion on the part of the Board 
of Regents, the president, the administrative 
committee of the Senate and a committee of the 
faculty. It 
the faculty committee, appointed July 11, 1940, 


was upon the recommendation of 
that the present plan was finally adopted. In 
their study of the problem, the faculty commit 
tee econeluded that eompulsory physical exami- 
nations for staff members would: 


1. Afford additional campus protection against 
communieable diseases that might be spread by a 
staff member. 

2. Catch in 


that might lead to breakdowns in the health of indi 


advance some indications of illness 
vidual staff members. 

3. Proteet, in so far as possible, the health reeord 
of the staff members who are covered by the group- 
insurance programs; recognizing that any gains in 
favorable experience do redound to the benefit of 
the university. 

4. Develop in the minds of academic staff mem- 


bers a consciousness of the desirability of periodie 


physical examinations, 
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In addition to the compulsory physical exami 
nation prior to appointment to the staff, the 
committee recommended periodic health exami 
nations on a three-year cycle at the expense ot 
The that 
these periodic examinations should first be estab 


the university. committee believed 


lished on a voluntary basis. By providing the 
opportunity and coupling it with systematic 
urging, it was felt that many members of the 
staff would take advantage of the plan. <A sue- 
cessful experience with the voluntary arrange- 
ment would pave the way for the adoption of a 
requirement that would embrace all members ot 
the staff. The Board of Regents deferred the 
introduction of this of the 
report until there will have been an opportunity 


part committee’s 
to observe the reactions to the first step in the 
program—the compulsory examination for all 
new appointees. 

Compulsory physical examinations are not 
new at the University of Minnesota. All stu- 
take Health 


Service upon entering the university, and cer- 


dents such examinations at the 
tain of the units of the university require a sec- 
ond physical examination prior to graduation. 
All teaching and research assistants who carry 
five credits in the Graduate School have been, by 
action of the Graduate School itself, required to 
Members of the 
non-academic staff are required to take physical 


take a physical examination. 


at the time of employment and 
before The 
regents’ action, by extending compulsory physi- 


examinations 
any major promotions. recent 
cal examinations to the members of the academic 
staff, brings the University of Minnesota one 
step nearer to an ideal health program. 
Tracy F. TYLER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ADVENTURE CRUISING TO ALASKA 


TRAVEL has always been an important form 
of reereation. In recent months, however, the 
spread of war in Europe and Asia has con- 
siderably curtailed its use by American stu- 
dents. Most of the customary travel routes are 
now closed, and those young people who have 
the inclination and the money to go abroad this 
year, are looking around for new worlds to 
conquer. The slogan, “See America First,” is 
naturally being reemphasized, and war may 
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even be the cue for our rediscovery of Ameriea. 
A eruise to Alaska, along the British Colum- 
bian eoast, through the world-famous Inside 
Passageway, 1s the writer’s suggestion of an 
answer to the problem. 

Alaska was purchased by the United States 
from Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000—about two 
cents an acre. It has proved to be an im- 
mensely valuable possession, yielding more than 
two billion dollars in exports sinee that date. 
It is a strange, rugged country, with only a few 
thousand people living there, but beautiful be- 
yond comparison and full of wonders. 

The territory is America’s most rugged fron- 
tier. Several distinet races of Indians inhabit 


Rem- 


nants of Russian eivilization still remain, and 


the shoreland, each with its own eulture. 


the dramatie struggle of the early settlers is 
vividly recorded on the mountain slopes and 
reflected in the bay. 

The natural resources of Alaska with her min 
erals, forests, game and fish are enormous. It 
is a region of future great industrial develop- 
ment, but this development has only begun. 
Steamship and aeroplane routes are established ; 
a railroad comes within a hundred miles of the 
southern border; plans are already drawn for 
a highway to connect with the United States. 
Perhaps, not much longer will you be able to see 
Alaska in 


to-day. 


its primitive wonder as you ean 


The distance from Seattle to Juneau 
and the 
the entire dis- 


is ap- 


proximately a thousand miles, route 


behind the islands is sheltered 
tance. There are only three such great inside 
passageways in the world, the other two being 
along the Norwegian coast and along the coast 


of Chile. The Alaskan 


that on the day of creation, the great builder 


Indians have a legend 


was required to complete his task and report 
He worked on 


the Far North last, profiting by his experience 


back to the Master by sundown. 
with the rest of the world. In fact, he beeame 
so engrossed in this work, his masterpiece, that 
he forgot to watch the time, and sundown eaught 
him standing with one foot in the Gulf of Alaska, 
the other in Queen Charlotte Sound, and his 
pockets bulging with materials still unused. He 
rushed off to the south, turning his pockets in- 
side out as he ran, dropping thousands of is- 
lands along the eoast—and thus was formed the 
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Passageway. is fine a eruising ground 
as any in the world, and tourists here do not 
face the inconveniences of open-sea travel and 
seasickness. Anchorages are available all along 
the way, and the route behind the islands is nat 
urally much safer than on open sea lanes. 

Traveling in a small boat through the Inside 
Passage one finds a wealth of beauty and in 
terest denied the traveler on larger vessels. He 
can sail into shallow waters and up small inlets 
to reap thrills only dreamed of before. He may 
anchor in any one of a thousand spruce-bordered 
hays, surrounded by wilderness, and watch big 
vame stir the brush or salmon erowd the streams 
on their way to spawn. By eruising close to 
shore he can observe many natural wonders of 
the shoreline at amazingly close range. He may 
visit Indian villages, explore glaciers or gold 
mines, and perhaps climb some hoary island 
voleano that has blown its top off. Icebergs are 
playmates for the tiny craft, and whales may 
come up to greet the intruder. 

On the way to Alaska the cruiser can visit 
beautiful Prineess Louise Inlet, without doubt 
the most spectacular fiord on the Pacifie Coast. 
It has been called “Yosemite flooded” 


There are other magnifi 


almost 
an adequate phrase. 
cent inlets and hundreds of islands where sur 
prises await the curious traveler. Time being 


his own, he can stop when and wherever he 


pleases. Hunting and fishing are always good, 
and a flexible schedule will permit his taking 
advantage of opportunities as they arise. 

The two highest peaks on the American con 
tinent, Mt. MeKinley and Mt. Fairweather, are 
in Alaska, and both can be 
boat deck. 


the water’s edge, and dwarts both man and ship 


viewed from the 


The latter peak rises directly from 
into insignificance. No less than a dozen gla 
ciers can be seen breaking off into the sea, and 
the small boat ean go right up to the tace of 
the glacier. 

The trip from Puget Sound to southeastern 
Alaska is much easier than most people suppose. 
The writer has made the cruise on three different 
occasions in a fifty-foot, sailing ketch, with 


auxiliary power, and recommends this method 


heartily to students and teachers interested in 
vacation thrills or edueation by travel. 
Our parties were made up of older boys, 


twelve on each trip, and the yacht was char 
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tered especially for this cruise. We sailed from 
Seattle about the 4th of July and spent little 
a week going through British Colum- 
to the Alaska. 


(nother two weeks were spent seeing the sights 


more than 


bian waters southern border of 
in Alaska, a final week or ten days for the return 
trip, and we were back in Seattle by the middle 
of August. 
for a eruise in Alaska, since the fog and rains 


August and do not 


This is the best time of the year 


4 


begin about the middle of 
let up until the first of July. 

Such Many suitable 
Sound, and also 
The 


total cost of charter, captain’s services and food 


a cruise is practicable. 


boats are available in Puget 


many navigators able to serve as skipper. 


for a party of twelve on a month’s cruise (2,000 


miles) would be little more than $1,200. This 
is approximately a hundred dollars for each 


person, which compares favorably with the cost 
of even a short European cruise. The plan of 
using small eraft, aeeommodating ten or twelve 
passengers each, is particularly recommended 
heeause it ean be adjusted to parties of various 
boats makes 


two pos- 


sizes. Havine at least 
sible separate sleeping quarters for men and 
women and simplifies management for the eruise 
The diffieult 


chartering the boat, hiring the crew, stocking 


leaders. most arrangements are: 


REEDER’S METHOD OF CLARIFYING 
ISSUES IN PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


g Issues in Progres- 
» 


IN his article, “Clarifyn 


KE. H. 


philosophy and technique as a 


e 
sive Edueation,”! Reeder suggests the 
separation of 
way out of the many misunderstandings char- 
Conservative 


acteristic of the Progressive vs. 


controversy in education. “If,” he writes, “we 
ean separate the philosophical from the technical 
ideals 


in Progressive edueation—the values or 


from the methods of attaining them—we ean 
then be in a position to think with a greater 
degree of clarity and a lesser degree of prejudice 
and antagonism.’”” 

Reeder’s logic here, it seems, rests upon two 


(1) that 


Ss 
AND Society, 52: 461-464, November 


basie assumptions: there is such a 
1 SCHOOL 
9, 1940. 


2 Ibid., p. 462. 
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provisions, planning the itinerary and making 
the necessary contacts with agents in ports along 
the way. 

Many colleges and universities already have 
a travel service as part of their educational or 
Several of these could 


recreational program. 


easily band together to make arrangements fo: 
Alaskan cruises cooperatively. A nonprofit or 
ganization formed for the purpose would serv 
all members and be so flexible as to meet the 
needs of groups of various sizes, as they develop 
The author would be glad to hear from anyone 
interested in this proposal. The plan has many 
advantages, and certainly is intriguing as an 
educational experiment. 

An expedition to Alaska would be a more 
rugged and a more adventuresome experience 
than the usual trip to Europe. It would requir: 
more initiative and self-reliance on the part of 
cruise members and would involve real responsi 
But it is an 
The desire for new ex- 


bility for all associated with it. 
attractive challenge. 
perience is a basic human wish; and for most 


of us, the zest of life is at its growing edge. 
SAMUEL F., Harpy 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 






Progressive 


philosophy as the philosophy of 
edueation, and (2) that a philosophy of educa- 
tion ean be separated from the techniques of 
education. 

For the past twenty years, such diverse meth- 
ods as those of the Dalton plan, the Winnetka 
plan, the unit plan, the contract plan, the activ- 
ity program, ete., have paraded, under the ban- 
ner of Progressive education, against the con- 
servativeness of the conventional school. Not 
all these schemes, however, are supported by the 
same philosophy of education. What Reeder 
ealls “the Progressive philosophy of education” 
underlies the practices of only a very small 
number of the so-ealled Progressive schools. A 
large pereentage of them make no more provi- 
sion for purposive self-direction or intelligent 
thinking than did the schools of Johann Sturm 


or Joseph Laneaster. Even among many of the 
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called “aetivity” schools, which ostensibly 


bseribed to the Dewey-Kilpatrick-Mearns type 


lucational philosophy, activities amount to 
tle more than new ways to put across tradi- 
the old 
amlined and outfitted in new clothes. 


| subject-matter- techniques are 
he term, “Progressive movement,” is a very 
id one, and includes more and other philoso- 
es than that which conceives of education as 
development of a eapacity for intelligent 
{-direetion, and of learning as creative think- 
What we have in reality is philosophies of 
cressive education rather than the philosophy 
Progressive education. 
In regard to the proposal to separate eduea- 
nal philosophy from methods of teaching, it 
kes for granted the untenable position that a 
technique can be put into practice “all by itself” 
in complete isolation from any philosophy 
On the contrary, the technical and 
Whether 


the physies laboratory, the chemical industry, 


natever. 


the philosophical are closely related. 


the biologieal sciences, the field of personnel 
anagement or the art of painting, technique is 
ever neutral with respect to a philosophy; 
values or ideals and the methods of attaining 
Just as the artist ean 


brush to a 


them go hand in hand. 
not so much as touch his sanvas 
without committing himself to a philosophy of 
he painter’s job, so the teacher can not ask a 
question, employ a text-book, or suggest an 
activity without at the same time indicating his 
philosophie position relative to the educative 
process. In truth, educational techniques are 
largely instanees of an educational philosophy— 
ther admitted or implied. 

Such a procedure as that employed by Hilton’s 
Mr. Chips, for example, who sought to cram his 
boys full of Latin grammar and the classies, 
mplies the “formal-diseipline” conception of 
education, which holds that the individual pos- 
sesses a variety of mental powers and that these 
powers need strengthening by abstract verbal 
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While Mr. Chips would, undoubtedly, 


have agreed with the most ultra-Progress've ot 


material. 


the present day that one of the ideals in eduea 
the 


and youth, his technique of ministering to needs 


tion is ministration to needs of children 
would be radically different from that of the 
followers of the Dewey school beeause his un- 
derlying philosophy is totally different. Simi 
larly, the Herbartian teacher, to whom eduea 
tion means the building up of mental content, 
would readily accept the ideal of ministration to 
pupil needs. His metheds, nevertheless, would 
vary considerably from those of Mr. Chips or 
Dr. Dewey. Instead of the abstract material 
and logical order advocated by Mr. Chips, he 
would set up a mueh richer curriculum, and fol- 
low the psychological order of learning; unlike 
formal method, and 


The be- 


havioristie edueator, too, would whole-heartedly 


Dewey, he would use a 
ignore native, individual capacities. 


accept ministration to needs as an ideal; in his 
practices, on the other hand, mechanical habit 
formation would be the chief means. 

As Reeder states, then, the question of whether 
a given school is labeled “Progressive” or not is 
not very important. Neither, however, is the 
question, Is it progressing? Rather, the big 
question is, How is it progressing? Is it pro- 
gressing in the sense that it is continuously de 
vising better and better means, such as new text 
books, radio, sound films, field ‘trips and activi 
ties to mold the learner to a preconceived pat- 
tern? Or is it progressing in its ways of pro 
viding situations in which the personality and 
uniqueness of each individual are respected? 
More important than any question, it seems, 1s 
the question, What is the school’s basie concep- 
In the 


last analysis, it is a school’s philosophy of edu 


tion of the individual and of learning? 


eation that really counts. 


JAMES M. Lyncu 
SoutH RIVER HIGH SCHOOL, 
SoutH River, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


JUNIOR-COLLEGE TERMINAL 
EDUCATION 


lhe Literature of Junior College Terminal Edu- 
By Lois E. ENGLEMAN and WALTER 
xlii+ 322 pp. American As- 


cation, 
CrosBy EELLS. 


sociation of Junior Colleges, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., 1941. 
THE establishment of over 600 junior colleges 
since 1900 is the most striking single measure of 


the extent to which the American people are 
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determined to provide for the formal edueation 
of all youth, not only through high school, but 
This additional 


period of education in the junior college, even 


up to at least 20 years of age. 


more urgently than the high-school years have 


heretofore done, must guarantee a certain effee- 
tiveness in social participation and in personal 
and vocational adjustment on the part of every 
student. The “terminal” aspect of junior-college 
education is being considered with increasing 
thoughtfulness by edueators. 

The present volume is a contribution to such 
an effort. It is the first of a projected series of 
monographs produced under the auspices of the 


Edu- 


Association of Junior 


Commission on Junior College Terminal 
of the 


Colleges. 


cation American 
Librarian Engleman, on special leave 
of absence from Frances Shimer Junior College 
for this project, and Director Eells of the Asso- 
ciation have assembled and classitied in this vol- 
ume more than 1,500 annotated reference titles 
published since 1900, the great majority having 
appeared, however, during the past decade. 

In eleven chapters the materials are organized 
under headings suitable for use by junior-eollege 
teachers, administrators and trustee boards in 
planning institutional programs. Nearly one 
third of the references deal with specific semi- 
professional curricula, while others bear upon 
the 


organization and administration, guidance and 


questions as to terminal funetion itself, 


personnel] services, library, plant and equipment, 


Each 


faculty and terminal cultural curricula. 
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chapter is introduced by a brief statement 
garding the general problem dealt with by the 
references included. While the authors sone}; 
to make a comprehensive bibliography, they «| 
do some selecting in order finally to publish on}; 
what they regarded as significant and direct), 
pertinent to the junior college rather than mat 
rial on secondary edueation or higher edueatio 
in general. The annotations are sufficiently ty 
not ordinarily to necessitate the reader’s turning 
to the original documents. 

While one would perhaps not expect to go { 
an annotated bibliography except for help on a 
specific problem, this book will be useful 
another respect. The reader will undoubtedly 
gain, as he works with the book through the 
successive chapters, a significant impression, 
cumulating in clarity, as to what the leaders oi 
the junior-college movement have been trying 1: 
Con 


sensus on many goals as well as procedures has 


create in American life and edueation. 
evidently not been reached, but important issues 
have been defined and general principles laid 
down. One ean not leave this book withou 
sensing the tremendous potentiality as well a- 
the ereditable achievement of the junior college 
as an institution closely articulated with eom 
munity life and expressing both the practical 
and the deeper spiritual aspirations of the 
American people for an improved functioning 01 
democratic society. 
DonaLp P. Corrre.i 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


READING A LINE OF PRINT 
GRAPHICAL reeords of the movements of the 
details 


At present, 


eyes during reading reveal many and 


promise far-reaching information. 
these reeords ean best be obtained under normal 
conditions for reading by recording the changes 
in eleetrical potential or voltage between two 
electrodes, placed near one eye, as the eves sweep 
along one line of print after another during the 
process of reading. Such eleetromyograms re- 
veal the operation of the eyes, as_ biological 
cameras, under the eritical direction of the brain 


which exerts control by means of a system of 


communication far more complex than the entire 
telephone and telegraph systems of the world 
They also 
reveal the brain as an uncompromising task- 


combined into one super-system. 


master demanding exquisitely accurate responses 
as well as perfect teamwork from the ocula: 
mechanisms. These demands are enforced even 
though the ocular muscles may be fatigued from 
periods of exacting near-vision.' There- 
records taken at the beginning and the 


long 
fore, 
close of a prolonged period of reading are no! 
markedly different. Nevertheless, reading is 2 


1 Matthew Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss, Amer 
can Journal of Ophthalmology, 18: 319, 1935. 
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ticult visual task, not only because the mus- 
must maintain precise binocular fixation 
th rapidly shifting points of regard, but also 
ise such fixations involve the reeognition 
small and complicated objects or patterns. 
addition, tasks 


ist be correlated with perceptual processes, 


these museular and visual 
ch are in turn influenced by the unpredict- 


ble character of the text. Hence it is not 
prising that eye-movement records show oc- 
minor rebellions against such a econ- 
task or that the 


ind is not infrequently 


sional 
tinuous cortical post-of-com- 
dissatisfied with the 
ervices. rendered. However, the reeords also 
ndicate that such rebellions are promptly sup- 
essed and inaccurate performances are immedi- 
te ly corrected. 

The accompanying electromyogram was taken 


hile the subject was reading from “The Out- 





Fig. 1. 
of the eyes during the reading of two successive 
The shifts in the fixation of the 
eyes, as reading progresses from left to right along 


Eleetromyogram showing the movements 
nes of print. 


the line of print, are indicated by frequent short 
drops in the graph. The relative long rises in the 
graph show the sweep in fixation from the end of 
one line of print to the beginning of the next line. 
The length of the latter is proportional to the 


length of the line of print. 


line of History” by Wells and shows the move- 
ments of the eyes while reading two successive 
lines during the course of reading several pages. 
It reveals the ocular movements as the electro- 
cardiogram reveals the beating of the heart. In 
obtaining such records, electrodes are placed at 
the center of the forehead and at the right 
temple, respectively, and from these connections 
the feeble currents induced by the eye-movements 
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are led through electronic amplifiers and finally 
recorded photographically by means of an oseil 
lograph. Since the electrical potentials in the 
region of the eyes amount to only a few mil 
lionths of a volt, they must be amplified enor 
mously for recording. Our instrument is capable 
of amplifying the input several million times. 
This 


technieal 


degree of sensitivity introduces certain 
difficulties. 


disturbances are not only created by biological 


For example, electrical 


processes within the subject but they are also 
induced in the subject by electro-magnetic waves 
from electric lights, ete. Actually, the reader 
serves as an aerial for such radiations and it is 
necessary to shield him from them in order to 
obtain undistorted records. 

The ulustration shows the course of the eye 
movements, from left to right, as the reading 
progresses. The upward sweeps on the reeord 
result from movements of the eyes from right 
to left and downward sweeps are due to move 
ments from left to right. In examining these 
records, it should be recalled that each movement 
involves an exaet coordination of the six ex 
trinsic muscles of each eye with both eyes work 
We will not further 


complicate this discussion by considering the 


ing harmoniously together. 


complex and mutual relationships between the 
extrinsie and intrinsic muscles or with the many 
skeletal muscles governing posture. In general, 
extrinsie muscles converge and orient the point 
of focus or fixation upon the object of regard 
or, indeed, even upon an “object” which exists 
only in the imagination !? 

The precipitous rise in the tracing at the ex 
left 


which occurred as the eyes swept from the end 


treme results from the eleetrical changes 


of one typieal line of print to the beginning ot 
the next. This movement was completed in 0.12 


and involved an electrical change ot 


0.00006 volt. 
in length, the point of fixation during the return 


second 


, 


Since the line read was 34 inches 


sweep traveled at the average rate of 140 feet 
per minute as measured along the line of type. 
It will be noted that the speed of the movement 
deereased as the line of vision approached the 
first fixation on the next line of type as is indi- 
cated by the curving and broadening of the 
first 


tracing. In this ease, the location of the 


2E. Jacobson, American Journal of Physiology, 
95: 694, 1930. 
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fixation, with respect to the text-matter, was ap- 


parently satisfactory, and the fixation was main- 


tained for 0.27 second. However, the fixation 
was not absolutely stationary but rather in- 
volved brief transient movements. These may 


be mere involuntary tremor movements or they 
may be initiated to augment the intensity of the 
visual stimulus. In any event, seeing takes place 
only during the so-called fixational pauses and 
it has long been known that the eyes traverse 
a line of print in steps; that is, in a series of 
pauses and transverse movements. These aver- 
age about six pauses per line for educated adult 
readers. During the average pause, this par- 


ticular reader recognized nine 10-point charae- 


ters. The remarkable control of the pereeptual 
faculties over the muscular mechanisms of the 
eye is revealed by the facet that this subject 
“read” about the same number of characters 


‘ing an average fixational pause even when 
the size of the type was varied from 4 to 18 
points 

The short abrupt drop in the graph following 
the first fixation indicates the shift or movement 
of the eyes from the first to the second fixation. 
This move brought a second group of letters 
on to the region of acute vision, the fovea, and, 
in effect, might be likened to the shifting of a 
magnifier or so-called reading-glass along the 
line of type. This oceurred in 0.03 second and 
involved an electrieal change of about 0.00001 
volt. During this movement the visual patterns 
apparently are not registered in the visual een- 
ters of the cortex. Thus possible confusion due 
to the blurring effect of a rapid shift in fixation 
The same oblivion 1s afforded to the 


How- 


ever, this unique and advantageous arrangement 


Is avoided. 
retinal records of an involuntary blink. 
vertical 


absent in the ease of 


Perhaps Nature omitted 


is stated to be 
movements of the eyes. 
the latter refinement in the development of the 
human eye due to other and more urgent needs 
for the available neural mechanisms. However, 
this omission is not particularly serious as the 
of the more 


important 


lateral movements eyes are far 


numerous and than vertical ones. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that 
the lateral muscles of the eye are able to exert 
a far greater pull than any of the other muscles 
which rotate the eye in its socket. 


During the third fixation, the line of vision 
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gradually drifted forward along the line of ty), 
as is indicated by downward slope of the re« 

during the fixation. This 
chance movement or it may be initiated for 


may be merely 


ceptual reasons—perhaps to complete a wi 
However, it will be observed that a drift bac 
ward, that is, in the opposite direction, oceurre 
during the following fixation. 

The following downward loop in the elect 
myogram indicates the occurrence of an inyo 
tary blink lasting about 0.3 second in this cas 
During the short period of the closing and open 
ing of the eyelids, the eyes are rotated upward 
and inwards and back to their original position; 
Thus the entire muscular situation was temp 
arily altered. This may be a distinet advantag: 
just as it is desirable to shift one’s grip whil 
carrying a heavy object such as a traveling b 
Formerly it was believed that blinking served 
merely to moisten the cornea and to wash away 
foreign particles, but now it is known that thes: 
movements serve also as a sort of relief mee: 
nism to prevent undue ocular fatigue. Through 
many recent investigations we have shown that 
the frequeney of blinking is reduced when cor 
ditions for seeing are made more favorable,’ as 
by increasing the level of illumination, by co: 
recting visual errors with eyeglasses, by inecreus 
ing the size of type, ete. Thus some of the in 
voluntary blinks may be regarded as rebellions 
against the continuance of rapid, similar and ex 
Unde: 


ordinary conditions of reading, about six o! 


acting muscular demands upon the eyes. 


these respites from eritical near-vision occu 
each minute in the ease of the average educated 
adult reader. 
are so exacting that the brain will not permit 
even this brief and thus 
blinking is postponed until a less eritieal period 
is reached but this results in increased fatigui 
It is also of incidental interest to note that the 
closing movements of the eyelids are much mor 
rapid than the opening movements. Since 

rapid closing of the lids may prevent eye in 
juries, this characteristic is quite important t 


However, some visual situations 


form of relaxation 


the individual. 
After the blink, this particular reader com 
pleted the line with one long fixation involving 


3 Matthew Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss, Amer 
can Journal of Ophthalmology, 22: 616, 1939. 
4 Matthew Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss, Jilun 


nating Engineering, 35: 19, 1940. 
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transient movements. Obviously, a 


imerous 
itant or momentarily uneertain fixation of 
‘his charaeter might be expected after the rela- 
ely violent interruption due to blinking. Not- 
thstanding this fact, it will be observed that 
e backward sweep to the beginning of the next 
ne began abruptly and was executed as effi- 
ently as the preceding similar movement re- 
corded near the left end of the electromyogram. 
[his is an emphatie illustration of the control 
exercised by the higher brain centers. Appar- 
tly when sufficient information regarding the 
ext-matter reached the cortex, instant function- 
No 


The command to 


¢ of the ocular muscles was demanded. 
temporizing was permitted. 
move was given and no further evidence of per- 
ceptual control is shown until the line of vision 
reaches approximately the position of the first 
fixation. The latter characteristic is consistent 
with the theory that retinal-cortical communiea- 
tion is interrupted during lateral movements of 
the eves. 

Apparently the first fixation in the reading of 
the second line of print was not entirely satis- 
factory since it was followed by a pronounced 
This that the 
ward line-to-line sweep did not progress to a 
satisfactory the This 
might be attributed to the interruption caused 
by the blink or it might be due to some unusual 
In the latter case, it 


reeression. indicate back- 


may 


point in text-matter. 


characteristie of the text. 
is possible that the printed characters were 
recognized optically as fixation points but that 
their connotation did not adequately penetrate 
into the consciousness of the reader. In any 
event, the error was promptly corrected and the 
reader rhythmically continued the exacting vis- 
ual task of reading. This task is so exacting 
that a day of reading by an adult necessitates 
the taking of some 70,000 steps in visual fixa- 
Children often make two or three times as 
many fixations as an adult in reading the same 
If a step in walking were 
the 
average reader would walk 33 miles during the 
In justification of this com- 


tion. 


number of words. 
made for each step of the eyes in reading, 


course of a day. 
parison, it may reasonably be assumed from a 
teleological viewpoint that the musculatures of 
the eyes and legs are equally competent to per- 


form their respective functions. Hence this 


comparison indicates that prolonged near-vision 
tasks, performed day after day, are indeed ab- 
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even tor adults possessing nor 


normally severe 
mal vision. 
LUCKIESH 


Moss 


MATTHEW 
FRANK K. 


LIGHTING RESEARCH LABORATORY, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Cleve 
land Publie Sehools for the school year 1939- 
1940. Pp. 301. Illustrated. Published by the 
Board of Edueation. 1941. 

A brief résumé of the extent, purposes and 
tration of the educational activities 

SAKER, G. DERWOOD and others. New Methods vs. 
Old in American Education—An Analysis and 
Summary of Recent Comparative Studies. Pp. 
v+56. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. 1941. 60¢. 

The Informal Committee, appointed by the PIA, re 
ports on the evaluation of newer practices in educa 
tion, based upon a thorough analysis of all the more 
important studies of the past twenty-five years and 
most of the minor ones. The results are presented 
non-technical style in the hope 


adminis 


in an abbreviated, 
that they may be of use to teachers and adminis 
trators in discussing the general problem with the 


lay public. 

Bo.ToN, FREDERICK F., 
Educational Sociology 
Series). Pp. xvi 
pany. 1941. $3.00. 

Intended as an introductory college text-book in the 
field of educational sociology, this work is a contri 
bution to the discussion of problems most vital in the 
development of education in our democracy It may 
serve as a first book in the entire teacher-training 
program, with no other course as a prerequisite, Or 
follow other courses, if desired George D 


CORBALLY, 
Edueation 
Com 


and JOHN FE. 
(American 
American 


‘ 632. Book 


it may Zz 
Strayer, general editor for the series, supplies an 
introduction. A review will appear in ScHooL AND 
SOCIETY at a later date. 

The Booklist—Latin America: Books for Young 
Readers. (Vol. 37, No. 14.) Part II. Pp. 369 
380. American Library Association, Chieago,. 
April, 1941. 25¢; rates for quantity orders. 
Compiled by Jean Gardiner Smith, children’s libra 


rian, Sumner Branch, Minneapolis Publie Library 


Especially significant because of the present at 
tempts better to acquaint the pupils in the schools 
with the Latin-American countries 

B RT, CYRIL. The Factors of the Mind An Intre 


Psychology. Pp. 


$5.00, 


duction to Factor-analysis in 
xiv +509. Maemillan, 1941, 
Concerned primarily with methods rather than with 
results, this volume consists of three m: part 





(1) explains the general method of factor-anatysi 
as a logical technique; (2) describes the itions 
among the various forms which this general tech 
nique has taken; (3) illustrates and defends the 


views advanced by an actual application of the dit 
ferent methods to a concrete issue of general inte 
est, the problem of temperamental types 

Defense Job Training. Wall chart compiled by 
U.S. Office of Education. Washington: Govern 
ment Printing Office. 1941. 
A condensed guide to programs authorized by 
gress to train persons for work in defense industries 


Con 


and in the armed services Includes such headings 
as: “number to be trained or in training in fiseal 
year 1941"; “wages in training’; “fees in train 
ing’; “wages on the job’; “purpose of training” 
“nersons eligible’; “length of courses’; “where of 


fered”; “where to apply’; “jobs for which training 


qualifies.” 
EDMONSON, J. B., JOSEPH ROEMER and FRANCIS L. 
3ACON. The Administration of the Modern Sec 
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ary School ed Pp 659. Maemil 
! 1941. go ()/ 

A revision ! econdary School Administration, pub 
hed in 1931, resulting in a new bos entirely re 
ritten and reset It is intended to serve as a guide 

ind ference for chool administrator and as a 

text book in college ind universitie 

FY, T. B., E. H. and L. G. (editors 14——Teacher 
f English Teacher Some of His Writings on 
leaching and Literary Art. Pp. 84. Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 

sit 194] £1.00 


A delightful and fitting tribute to Allan Abbott, com 
memorating the oceasion of his retirement from the 
staff of Teachers College, Columbia University, at 
the end of the present academic year Credit. is 
given Ida A. Jewett and her committee for starting 
and carrying through the plans for this volume 


Franklin T. Baker and others have contributed edi 
torial notes 

A High School Reading Program Maryland 
School Bulletin, Vol. 22, No. 3. Pp. 127. Pub 


lished and issued by the State Department of 
Nadu March, 1941. 35¢. 

Che general purpose is to guide the principal and the 
faculty in studying the high-school reading problem 
ind to assist them in planning and conducting a 
reading program that will improve to the maximum 
the reading ability of every pupil in the school. The 
bulletin was prepared by Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., as 
istant superintendent in administration and 
upervisor of high schools, and was edited by Merle 


Baltimore. 


ition, 


state 


Ss tateman, editor of publications of the State De 
partment of Edueation 

HowkELus, THomMmas H. Hunger for Wholiness— 
Man’s Universal Motive. Pp. 307. The World 


Press, Ine., Denver 1940. $3.00 
A “wholistic psychology of 
on physical and biological 
play, art, religion and the social order 
a text for courses in personality, mental 
scientific theory and general orientation 
supplementary use by teachers of literature 
cation, religion 


founded 
Interprets 
Intended as 
hygiene, 
and for 
art, edu 


personality 


processes 


GRAY, Rutu A. ‘* Bibliography of Research Studies 


in Edueation, 1938-1939.’? Bulletin, 1940, No. 
5, U. S. Office of Edueation. Pp. xiv +411. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1940. 
35¢ 


Prepared by Miss Gray in the Library Division, U. 8. 
Oftice of Education, this publication lists and anno 


tates 460 doctors’ and 2.840 masters’ theses and 269 
faculty research studies reported by 174 institutions 
CGRUENER, JENNETTE R. Feebleminded Children as 
a Massachusetts Problem. Pp. 63. The Massa 
chusetts Child Council, 41 Mount Vernon Street, 


Boston. 1941. 

This study has been published to set forth the facts 
as to the present situation of the state institutions 
for the feebleminded and to define the need of reme 
difficulties and defects The cost of 
publication has generously been met by Mrs. Robert 
KF. Herrick, a member of the council. Copies may be 
obtained from the council 

Dorothy B, Motion Picture Cartooning— 
An Occupational Brief. Pp. 21. Tilustrated. 
Western Personnel Service, 30 North Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 1941. 25¢. 

Addressed to young artists, this pamphlet presents 
the facts about the production of animated pictures 
that may be useful to those who are considering 
careers in this field 


Ima L., and Mona V. 
HARDING Their Merry-Go-Round. 
lustrated. Maemillan. 1941. 284. 
Learning to read by word drill made attractive for 
little folks in kindergarten and primary grades. 


dies for its 


JONES, 


KUYKENDALL 
Pp. 23. Tl- 


KUYKENDALL, 
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Mort, Paut R., and WALTER C, REUSSER. Pub! 
School Finance—Its Background, Structure and 
Operation (McGraw-Hill Series in Edueation 
Pp. xviii+569. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 1941. $3.75. : 
Mimphasizes financial management from the point of 
view of the local administrative unit, the state and 
the nation There is a full account of the develop 
ment, methods and principles of state school finance 
Cooperation of local state agencies in solving schoo! 
finance problems is stressed. 

‘*New Frontiers in Librarianship.’’ Proceedings 
of the special meeting of the Association of 
Ameriean Library Schools and the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship of the American Library 
Association in honor of the University of Chicago 
and the Graduate Library School. Pp. 26. Pub 
lished by the Graduate Library School, the Uni 
versity of Chicago. December, 1940. 

PARTRIDGE, E, DEALTON, and CATHERINE MOONEY, 
Time Out for Living (Edueation in Living). Pp. 
x +662. Illustrated. American Book Company, 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York. 1941. $2.00. 
Sports, travel, music, hobbies—ways and means of 
and benefits derived from every form of recreational 
activity, interestingly and attractively discussed. 

National Conference on Supervised 

Study, No. 2, March, 1941, 

(Contributions of Supervised Correspondence 

Study to Education). Pp. 48. University Ex- 

Division, University of Nebraska, Lin- 


Procee dings, 
Correspondence 


tension 


coln, 
SISTER AIMEE Ety. The Youth Problem and the 
Education of the Catholic Girl. Pp. xx+136. 


The Catholic University of America Press, 1941. 
A study of the socio-economic status, the use of time 
involved in the youth problem and the high-school 
curricula of a certain group of Catholic girls between 
the ages of 18 and 24, who have graduated from high 
school and who have been or are being deprived of 
attendance at college, with recommendations for 
changes in curricula, A Ph.D. dissertation, 

SMALL, GEORGE D. The Dean of Men’s Viewpoint— 
An Annotated Bibliography of References of 
Interest to Deans and Advisers of Men (prepared 
for the National Association of Deans and Ad 
visers of Men). Pp. vi+200. Published by the 
association, 1941. 


SNAVELY, Guy E. Choose and Use Your College— 
How to Get the Most out of College. Pp. ix + 
166. Harper and Brothers. 1941. $2.00. 
Advice on such questions as: courses to take; the 
problem of grades and honors; attitudes; selection 
of friends; participation in student organizations ; 
campus activities; fraternities and sororities; ath 
leties ; social and undergraduate clubs. For personal 
reference—and especially important for libraries— 
is the inclusion of a list of approved colleges with 
ratings of each. 

Studies in Arithmetic, Vol. II. (Publications of 
the Seottish Council for Research in Education, 
XVIII.) Pp. xxvi+218. The University of 
London Press, Ltd. War-time address: St. 
Hugh’s School, Bickley, Kent. 1941. 5/- net. 

The Education of Teachers for 

Pp. xi+ 277. 

1941, 


SuTToN, RACHEL S. 

the Elementary Schools of Georgia. 
The University of Georgia Press, Athens. 
$2.00. 
A program for the education of teachers, developed 
experimentally on a philosophy of democratic educa- 
tion and on an analysis of the educational needs of 
Georgia revealed by a survey of social and economic 
conditions 





